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MAN, WHAT BARGAIN! 


RONTIER === —§ TRUE WEST, FRONTIER TIMES and 


GALLERY OF WESTERN BADMEN" 


For two measly bucks! 


Ww 


We ate some loco weed, pulled off our bridles 

‘ and are RUNNING WILD! Just to introduce you to 

7" our magazines, we're turning our heads so you 
can steal us blind! 


TRUE WEST is published bi-monthly (6 
issues per year) — 25c per copy, 12 
issues for $3.00. 


FRONTIER TIMES is published quarterly 
(4 issues per year) — 25c per copy, 
12 issues for $3.00. 


TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are authentic 
magazines crammed with articles and photos on 
badmen, range wars, Indian fights, gold rushes, 
ghost towns, lost mines, buried treasures, outlaws, 
trail drives, frontier sagas, cowboy and ranch 
life—they portray the REAL THING—they stick 
to the FACTS! 


Where can you buy the smell of wet sage after 
a shower, the roar of ten thousand hoofs in a 
buffalo stampede, the war cry of charging A- 
paches, the acrid smell of caliche dust as a herd 
of long-since-vanished longhorns move up the 
Chisholm Trail? 


Where can you buy so much of the very 
HEART of the Old West—AS IT REALLY WAS— 
for ten times the price? 


“A Gallery of Western Badmen” FREE 


With Each Subscription 
This is a book of factual accounts of the lives and deaths of 21 notorious 
gunslingers and lawmen of the Old West such as Wyatt Earp, Billy the Kid, Wes 
Hardin, John Ringo, Jesse James, Bill Longley, Doc Holliday, Wild Bill Hickok, 


Clay Allison, Ben Thompson and 11 others! There are 26 authentic photographs 
in this book. 


SPECIAL! 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 
Box 5008-0, Austin 31, Texas 


We're making you a ‘see-what-we've-got” 
offer of a full year's subscription to BOTH 
magazines for two germ-laden bucks—and 
throwing in a copy of the BADMEN book 
FREE—just to get you on the prod! It's our 
last printing on the BADMEN book, so DO 
IT NOW while they last! Send $2.00 in bills, 
check or M.O. by hi-lifed giraffe RIGHT 
NOW. If you do not wish to cut magazine, 


Please send me one year's subscription to TRUE WEST 
and FRONTIER TIMES. A copy of ‘‘A Gallery of 
Western Badmen"’ will be sent me FREE. Enclosed 
is $2.00. 


Name 


Address 


just send name and address. 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


MANSFIELD is a farm-market community in 
the corner of Tarrant County, Texas, south- 
east of Fort Worth. Its sixteen hundred or so 
citizens have built for their town a reputa- 
tion far wider than that owned by the great 
majority of similar-sized places; but it is a 
reputation as deeply deplored by men of good 
will as it is cherished and cheered by race 
baiters and White Council members. 
Incidents separated by four years, but not 
created Mansfield’s dubious 
fame. In 1956, a year ahead of Little Rock, 
Mansfield mobs blocked Negro students try- 


unconnected, 


ing to enrol in a high school under federal 
court order; state authorities supported the 
mob action and to this day white school doors 
in Mansfield remain undarkened. Now, in 
1960, there has occurred an intellectual and a 
personal tragedy: the people of Mansfield have 
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sent into exile their most distinguished fel- 
low-townsman, JOHN HOWARD GRIFFIN. 
Griffin’s expulsion was not by the tradi- 
tional Ku Klux route, via rail; but before he 
decided to depart, for the sake of his family, 
he had been subjected to hanging in efhigy on 
the town’s main street, to cross-burning, and 
to threatening phone calls, among other in- 
dignities. Leaving his home of many years the 
last of August, Griffin is currently living in 
Morelia, in the Mexican state of Michoacan. 
What brought Mansfield to its extreme of 
hostility toward John Howard Griffin—a gen- 
tle and devout man whose most consistent 
characteristic is his intense interest in the 
human condition wherever and however he 
finds it? A full answer would delve deeply 
into the psychosis of the South. But it is ob- 
vious that what set the match to the fires of 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 


The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, Volume 3 
THE PSYCHOGENESIS OF MENTAL DISEASE 


Translated by R. F. C. Hull. The important monograph ‘‘On the Psychology 
of Demeniia Praecox’’ in an entirely new translation, and nine other papers. 
$4.50 


CHANGE 


Eight Lectures on the | Ching 

By Hellmut Wilhelm. Translated by Cary F. Baynes. A group of studies of the 

| Ching or Book of Changes, one of the five classic works of Confucianism. 
$3.00 


AVICENNA AND THE VISIONARY RECITAL 

By Henry Corbin. Translated by Willard R. Trask. A translation, analysis, 
and discussion of the mystical tales or ‘‘recitals’’ of the great eleventh- 
century Persian philosopher and physician. $7.50 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


Papers from the Eranos Yearbook: Volume 4 
Edited by Joseph Campbell. Papers in philosophy, religion, and psychology 
drawn from the Jahrbucher of the Eranos conferences in Switzerland. $5.00 


ART AND ILLUSION 

A Study in Pictorial Representation 

The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1956 

By E. H. Gombrich. ‘‘! have learned a great deal from this volume, but what 
| shall remember about it is the author's warmth and wit, the fabulous range 
of his references and the richness of personality that lies behind the whole 
performance.'’—Alfred Frankenstein, N.Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 320 illus- 
trations, 18 in color. $10.00 


POLLINGEN SERIES, distributed by Pantheon Books Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. 
| detailed catalogue, write to Bollingen Series, 140 £. 62nd Street, New York 21. 
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hate was Griffin’s report of his experiences in 
traveling, as a Negro, through the Deep 
South. Originally written as a series for the 
Fort Worth Negro magazine Sepia, Griffin’s 
articles have been reprinted all over the 
world, and the book developed from the ma- 
terial will be published shortly in England 
and France as well as in America (by Hough- 
ton Mifflin). SWR is profoundly privileged 
to be able to present an excerpt from this 
forthcoming volume by the author of The 
Devil Rides Outside. 

PAUL F. BOLLER, JR.’s favorite field of re- 
search, writing, and teaching is the history of 
ideas in America, including all the ideological 
influences from colonial times to date. Sev- 
eral years back Dr. Boller, an SMU history 
professor and SWR contributing editor, ex- 
plored in these pages another facet of U.S.- 


U.S.S.R. relations, ““The “Great Conspiracy’ 


of 1933: A Study in Short Memories.” Dur- 
ing the decade prior to his death last fall, 
SWR contributing editor Albert Guérard and 
SWR assistant editor MARGARET L. HARTLEY 
engaged in a lively and always friendly if 
sometimes argumentative exchange of cor- 
respondence, only sampled in her tribute to 
this great writer and thinker. 

Professor of anthropology at the University 
of New Mexico, FRANK C. HIBBEN has pub- 
lished numerous articles on the history and 
prehistory of the West, especially in the field 


Cover 

“Blacksmith and Wagon Shop” by 
the late Texas genre painter H O 
Kelly of Blanket is one of some fifty- 
five works included in a Kelly retro- 
spective exhibit featured at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts during the State 
Fair of Texas, October 8-23, 1960. 
See also Margaret L. Hartley’s review 
of William Weber Johnson’s recent 
book about the painter, Kelly Blue, 


elsewhere in this issue of SWR. 


of archeology; his books include The Lost 
Americans, Treasure in the Dust, Prehistoric 
Man in Europe, and, just issued, Digging Up 
America. The most recent work by CHARLES 
I. GLICKSBERG of Brooklyn College, a frequent 
contributor to SWR, is Literature and Reli- 
gion: A Stutly in Conflict. 

As consistently devoted to the cause of in- 
dividual liberty as he is firmly opposed to 
“welfare state” concepts, RUSSELL KIRK of 
Mecosta, Michigan, a former Michigan State 
faculty member and editor of a quarterly, 
Modern Age, has written frequently for SWR 
on his specialty, “the New Conservatism.” In 
addition to his magisterial work on The Con- 
servative Mind, Mr. Kirk has published sev- 
eral volumes in relevant fields, most pertinent 
to his current SWR essay being Academic 
Freedom (1955). He is now preparing a new 
volume entitled “The Inhumane Businessman, 
and Other Cultural Splenetics” which will in- 
clude essays on “The Imprudent Parson” and 
“The Intemperate Professor.” 

The most recent books by Old West au- 
thority RAMON F. ADAMS of Dallas are a bibli- 
ography of range industry writings, The 
Ram paging Herd, and a study in legendry, 
A Fitting Death for Billy the Kid. The vol- 
ume from which his SWR essay is excerpted 
is set for 1961 publication by Macmillan. 


FICTION AND VERSE: Having just concluded 
several months of teaching at the University 
of Iowa Writers’ Workshop in his native 
state, R. V. CASSILL has returned to New York 
to await publication by Simon & Schuster 
next winter of his new novel, “Clem Ander- 
son.” H. E. FRANCIS teaches English, includ- 
ing short story writing, at Emory University. 
JUDSON JEROME of Antioch College is cur- 
rently living in England as recipient of the 
Amy Lowell Travelling Poetry Scholarship; 
CAROL CHRISTOPHER DRAKE recently moved 
from California to Oregon; GEORGE ABBE is 
living in Troy, New York; FRANCES MIN- 
TURN HOWARD is a Bostonian. 
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New books 
by two notable 


From 
LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY # 


— authors 


J. FRANK DOBIE 
Tell You Tale 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
In 'LL TELL YOU A TALE the reader will find a collec- 


tion of fifty-one selections from the best writings of one of 
the Southwest’s most distinguished storytellers. All the 
selections are uncut. Several of them were rewritten by 
Mr. Dobie specially for this anthology. The volume is illus- 
trated with 32 original drawings by the well-known Texas 


artist, Ben Carlton Meade. $6.50 


TOM LEA 


Author and Illustrator of 
The Brave Bulls, The Wonderful Country 
and The King Ranch 


The Primal Yoke 


In his new novel, Tom Lea moves from the Southwestern 
scene of his earlier books to a new and exciting area, the 
untamed mountain country of Wyoming. Readers will find 
some of his best descriptions of the West and some of his 


best illustrations in THE PRIMAL YOKE. $4.95 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ®* Boston 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Both Your Houses Divided 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


ACCORDING TO Caspar Nannes’ recent volume 
Politics in the American Drama, every decade 
since 1890 has yielded a crop of twenty-five 
important plays dealing with our houses divid- 
ed, both of them, and the state of the union. 
It is a safe surmise that 1960 to 1970 will de- 
liver no such harvest. This may sound unrea- 
sonable, since the average family no longer 
travels twenty-five miles by train or buck- 
board to see a candidate on a platform. Messrs. 
Nixon and Kennedy, or Kennedy and Nixon, 
debate vis-a-vis in any living room with a 
television set; and, be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like home to see contestants 
face to face and with closeups to permit a 
count of tooth-fillings. The camera, too, has 
a sneaky habit of playing on the principals, 
their families and retinues, when they are off 
guard. It also breaks the monotony of cam- 
paign speeches by ranging with telescopic lens 
among the bored and impassive spectators— 
this depending often on the loaded “impar- 
tiality” of anybody from cameraman to pro- 
ducer to head of the network. 

Even “live” television is a motion picture, 
and the wide difference between actual and 
screen personality is a point that the Ameri- 
can electorate may not recognize until after 
four more campaigns. Eisenhower and Steven- 


son started television campaigning in 1952, as 


Hoover and Smith began the era of radio 
speechmaking in 1928; but Nixon and Ken- 
nedy in 1960 have found television to be the 
means of widest communication, even as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie 
discovered radio to be in 1940. 

Politics in 1960 is not something that is 
being reported by an entertainment medium, 
but is the entertainment itself. There is, 
therefore, less impulse to expound and plead 
in the fantasies of dramatic literature than to 
capture the nominees for actual exposition 
and exhortation. The political play, instead of 
being a phenomenon of a presidential election 
year, may be a ‘tween-term commentary if 
it survives. 

The public, however, should be warned that 
this is not the victory of truth over fiction. 
In each political camp are dressing-room 
aids, costume counsellors, makeup artists, 
voice coaches, and, as is widely accepted, 
teams of gagmen or speech-writers who pre- 
sent the star with his texts of wisdom. He is 
somewhat in the position of Sir Laurence 
Olivier playing Hamlet. Sir Laurence may 
believe in the role but he certainly didn’t 
write it. Off stage he is no Hamlet either and, 
ah! there’s the rub. 

With less-distinguished authorship of the 
script for political debate, the credulous elec- 
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torate for the next decade may accept the 
screen image of the candidate as the actual. 
Since he is a creature of applied advertising 
and theatrical techniques, it is grotesquely 
possible to mislead the public. For did not the 
public accept Ingrid Bergman as a saint and 
then visit on her the rage of a people betrayed 
when she grew careless in the romantic at- 
mosphere of Stromboli? 

The disappearance of the political drama in 
the present quadrennium of decision is to be 
deplored as a national calamity. The power of 
the dramatic art to make a capsule of the es- 
sential truth far exceeds that of the docu- 
mentary, whether factual or staged. For the 
conscientious voter there is more food for 
thought and illumination in one evening at 
Gore Vidal’s current Broadway hit, The Best 
Man, than in all the evenings of the Kennedy- 
Nixon television debates, the “press-inter- 
views-of-the-air,” and the newsreel clips vi- 
deo-taped into lowly-thatched cottages. 
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Theatrical producers, however, have not 
been indifferent to the public’s absorption in 
politics. College and community groups are 
reviving State of the Union and Both Your 
Houses for the want of something better. 
Broadway still has The Best Man and Fiorel- 
lot All four conceptions of relevancy may 
collapse, for all we know, in the competition 
with the drama offered by television. 

Fiorello!, the road company of which was 
launched in Dallas last summer, is a remini- 
scent musical comedy with a stageworthy 
book by Jerome Weidman and George Ab- 
bott, saucy lyrics by Sheldon Harnick, and 
a quota of clever tunes by Jerry Bock. The 
central figure is, of course, the late Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, three-term mayor of New 
York, half ham actor and wholly incorrupti- 
ble. The same could not be said of a popular 
predecessor, James J. Walker, also shown, 
who enacted a playboy when New York loved 

continued on page 353 
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Reviews of Books 


SOUTHWEST CHRONICLE 


Goodbye to a River 
BY JOHN GRAVES 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York $4.50 


Buck Schiwetz’ Texas: 
Drawings and Paintings 
BY E. M. SCHIWETZ 


University of Texas Press, Austin $12.50 


Kelly Blue 


BY WILLIAM WEBER JOHNSON 
Doubleday, New York $3.95 


Saints in the Valleys: 

Christian Sacred Images in the History, 
Life and Folk Art of Spanish 

New Mexico 

BY JOSE E. ESPINOSA 

University of New Mexico Press, 


Albuquerque $6.50 


The Lives of Ellis P. Bean 


BY BENNETT LAY 


University of Texas Press, Austin $4.50 


Tularosa: Last of the Frontier West 
BY C. L. SONNICHSEN 


Devin-Adair, New York $6.00 


Five California Architects 
BY ESTHER MCCOY 


Reinhold, New York $10.00 


LEARNING that plans were being made to turn 
the upper-middle section of the Brazos, the 
river beside which he had spent his childhood, 
into “a bead string of placid reservoirs be- 
hind concrete dams,” John Graves decided 
to visit it once more before the plans could 
be carried out. He would take a canoe trip 
from the Possum Kingdom dam “down be- 
tween the rough low mountains of the Palo 


Vill 


Pinto country, into sandy peanut and post- 
oak land, and through the cedar-dark lime- 
stone hills above a new lake called Whitney,” 
to think and remember and look at the twist- 
ing length of the river one last time. He 
knew that “there is no way to equate canoe- 
ing with the ways of the old ones in that 
country,” whose tradition, Indian and white, 
was of travel on horseback. But their way 
can no longer be followed, thanks to barbed 
wire and private property signs; and the 
highways have little to do with what the 
land is. The rivers are still there, and still 
public domain. And canoes “are unobtru- 
sive; they don’t storm the natural world or 
ride over it, but drift in upon it as a part 
of its own silence.” 

So Graves set out in a canoe, in late autumn 
when the weather was rough but wild geese 
would be flying, for three weeks on the Brazos 
—alone except for “the passenger,” a dachs- 
hund pup. And afterward he made a book 
of it, with the river as he saw it then, plus 
its meanings from his childhood, plus its 
history—Bigfoot Wallace, Oliver Loving, 
Charles Goodnight, Cynthia Ann Parker and 
her Indian son Quanah, Peta Nocona, Satank, 
Satanta, Iron Shirt, and all the “murdered, 
scalped, raped, tortured people red and white” 
—heard from surviving “old ones” and later 
checked on in “the little county histories 
and the illiterate memoirs.” It is a_ rich, 
live book, that will be a fitting memorial 
when the Brazos is no longer itself. 

Graves’s account begs for quotation. It is 
hard to choose among many wonderful pas- 
sages, but here, to give the feel of the book, 
is one on wood for a cook fire: 


If food is to sit in the fire’s smoke as it 
cooks, any of the elms will give it a bad 
taste, though they last and give good heat. 
Cedar’s oil eats up its wood in no time, 
and stinks food, too, but the tinge of it on 
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A — book of stories by 
“one of the strikingly talented 
writers of the decade.” 


— SATURDAY REVIEW 


THE FACES OF 
BLOOD KINDRED 


sy William Goyen 


Author of The House of Breath 


$3.50, now at your bookstore 


RANDOM HOUSE 


the air after supper is worth smelling if you 
want to cut a stick or so of it just for 
that. Rock-hard bodark—Osage orange if 
you want; bois d’arc if you’re etymological 
—sears a savory crust on meat and burns a 
long time, if you don’t mind losing a flake 
out of your ax’s edge when you hit it wrong. 
For that matter, not much of it grows 
close enough to the river to become drift. 
Nor does much mesquite—a pasture tree 
and the only thing a conscientious Mexican 
cook will barbecue kid over. Ash is all right 
but, as dry drift anyhow, it burns fast. The 
white oaks are prime, the red oaks less so, 
and one of the finest of aromatic fuels is 
a twisted, wave-grained branch of live oak, 
common in the limestone country farther 
down the river. Maybe, though, the nut- 
woods are best and sweetest, kind to food 
and long in their burning. 


Finally, November gone and December 
coldly there, the time came for Graves and 
“the passenger” to leave the river. He was 
ready, the journey finished: 
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A blast of a day, yanking the canoe 
crooked on the water, riffling the surface 
so that I couldn’t read the channel, making 
me feel even colder and worse than I'd 
felt when I awoke. . . . None of it seemed 
to matter much, though. December was a 
right time for bad weather, and I'd gone 
about as far as I needed to go to tell my 
stretch of the river goodbye. I’d made the 
trip and it had been a good one, and now 
they could flood the whole damned country if 
they liked, chasing off the animals and birds 
and drowning out the cottonwoods and live 
oaks and sloshing away, like evil from the 
font, whatever was left there of Mr. Charlie 
Goodnight and Satanta and White Bear and 
Cooney Mitchell, and me. 


This is a good book for anyone who cares 
about the land, and for anyone who cares 
about what goes on in a mind that is indi- 
vidually, freely, unmechanically human. In 
its pages John Graves, to my mind, shows 
himself a young man fit to carry on the 
tradition of Frank Dobie and Roy Bedichek. 
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A distinguished new 


collection of poems by 


ROBERT 
PENN 
WARREN 


the winner of both the Pulitzer 
Prize and the National Book 


Award for Poetry. 


YOU, EMPERORS, 
AND OTHERS: 
POEMS 1957-1960 


$3.50, now at your bookstore h, 
RANDOM HOUSE 


COMING 


Winter, 1961 
SOUTHWEST Revieu 


ANNOUNCEMENT: Winner of the 
John H. McGinnis Memorial 
Award for the best essay pub- 
lished in the SOUTHWEST 
Review during 1959-60 


J. Frank Doste: “Storytellers I 
Have Known” 


JoHN HouGHToN ALLEN: 
“Little Pinto” 


Send in your Christmas gift 
subscriptions now. 
1 year, $5.00; 2 years, $5.50; 3 years, $7.50 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, 
SMU PRESS, DALLAS 22, TEXAS 


A DIFFERENT sort of look at Texas is to be 
had in Buck Schiwetz’ Texas, a handsome 
picture book by a man whose devotion is to 
“the vernacular architecture, the folk archi- 
tecture” of the state. “A glance at the con- 
tents of this book will reveal,’ Walter Pres- 
cott Webb writes in his understanding and 
appreciative introduction, 


that Schiwetz’ art is inclined towards build- 
ings, especially historic ones, towards ships, 
oil derricks, and other physical structures. 
There will be found here no portraits, few 
people, and many birds flying. It is not dif- 
ficult to tell what he is trying to do; while 
his structures are not portraits, they do look 
like what they represent. Buck has plenty 
of imagination, but it is so disciplined that 
it never runs wild on canvas to become 
aberration. 


The largest number of drawings gathered 
in’ this volume are of what Schiwetz calls 
“the unheralded buildings of historical sig- 
nificance.” He is especially fond of old court- 
houses, as well he may be, and gives us more 
than a dozen of these highly individual pub- 
lic buildings—which should certainly be put 
down in some form, all of them, before their 
steeples and cupolas and gables and arches 
disappear into the flatness of today’s gov- 
ernmental architecture. And there are also 
old houses, forts, inns, churches, and street 
scenes that demonstrate the varied ancestry 
of Texas architecture—the ways of building 
brought from the plantation South, from 
ranching country, from Spain and Mexico, 
from Alsace, from Germany, all modified by 
landscape and climate into versions at home 
on Texas soil. 

Included are ninety-six monochrome draw- 
ings in pencil and pen-and-ink with wash, 
together with sixteen color plates of paint- 
ings most of which show the landscape itself, 
with some adding the effects on it of agri- 
culture, railroads, cattle raising, and the oil 
industry. The University of Texas Press has 
combined all this into a format that will 
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make an exceptionally beautiful gift book 
for all Texas enthusiasts. 

One small protest must issue from Dallas: 
the single Dallas building included, the Barry 
Miller home, appears as “Millermere” instead 
of “Millermore,” its true name since it was 
built in 1855. 


THE COMBINATION of author and subject 
makes William Weber Johnson's Kelly Blue 
an unexpected and encouraging sort of book. 
It is an account by a correspondent of Time 
Inc., whose business is to record the newest 
happenings in a rocket-age America, of a 
man whose heart remained, until the day of 
his death past the middle of the twentieth 
century, in the West of fifty years before. 
It is written with the affection of long friend- 
ship and deep understanding, with no taint 
of sentimentality or condescension. H. O. 
Kelly, whose primitive paintings of remem- 
bered scenes from an earlier America brought 
him fame in his last years, was quite a man, 
quite an American. And so is Bill Johnson, 
to have been able to write this book about 
Kelly as he has written it. 

Kelly Blue is not primarily about Kelly the 
artist, but about the man as he was during 
the many years of living and traveling and 
working in thirty states that came and went 
before he finally found himself able to express 
with paints what he had seen and remem- 
bered. In his beautiful and perceptive fore- 
word to the book, Tom Lea writes: 


Kelly’s essence sprang from a more halcyon 
world than ours. The first sixteen years of 
his life were lived in the bucolic America 
of the nineteenth century, and a frontier 
frame of mind still lingered in it. It was 
this that shaped him. It remained, for his 
more than three score years and ten, his 
spirit’s haven. 

With wiry illusion, much battering, great 
drifting, and indestructible gusto he survived 
for half a century the turmoils of an alien 
time. The most extraordinary thing about 
him was that he fulfilled the life of his own 
spirit not by “adjusting” to a changed and 
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changing world but by cleaving faithfully 
to that which had nourished and pleasured 
him in youth. 


From his own personal knowledge of his 
friend and from letters, diaries, notes, and 
tapes, Bill Johnson has put together a picture 
of Kelly’s life as full of the details of land- 
scapes, people, and animals as one of Kelly’s 
own paintings. He follows him through Ari- 
zona, Texas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
Arkansas, through his life as teamster, ranch 
hand, muleskinner, sheepherder, range rider, 
farmer, bullwhacker, and finally 
Toward his paintings, Johnson says, Keily 


artist. 


felt at first “as if he had found a weed in 
his pasture that not only had an interesting 
bloom but that could also be harvested and 
sold.” He planned to paint “only until he 
could get back on his feet (a conditional 
clause of fifty years of intimacy) ,” and then 
go back to his horses, to his real choice of 
being a “stud horse and jack man.” But the 
weed grew until it took over the whole pas- 
ture and left him time for nothing else— 
to the enrichment of the country he loved. 
Two of his paintings, “Old Western Cross- 
roads” and “Barn Dance,” are reproduced 
in color as endpapers for the book. And many 
more can be visualized through his own 
words and the words his friend has put down 


about him. 


IN THE EARLY Days of visits by United States 
citizens to New Mexico, the opinions of 
those visitors on the religious folk-images 
to be found in the churches of the territory 
were far from understanding or appreciative. 
In 1841 George Wilkins Kendall wrote of the 
image of St. Michael in the village of San 
Miguel del Bado, “A more comical figure than 
this same San Miguel it would be difficult 
either to imagine or discover.” Government 
representatives arriving later had much the 
same opinion; Lieutenant John Gregory 
Bourke, having visited the Church of San 
José de Gracia at Las Trampas in July, 1881, 
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wrote in his field notes: “The paintings were 
on wood and were I disposed to be sarcastic I 
would remark that they ought to be burned 
up with the hideous dolls of saints to be seen 
in one of the niches in the transept.” 

Today, however, the quality of this folk 
art has been recognized. The homemade sa- 
cred images of New Mexico are being col- 
lected, studied seriously, and exhibited in im- 
portant museums. And a literature concern- 
ing them is growing up, of which José E. 
Espinosa’s Saints in the Valleys will be a useful 
part. 

Dr. Espinosa begins with the history of 
these images, from their first mention in Vil- 
lagra’s epic of the Ofate expedition of 1598 
to the present. Forty-six plates show sacred 
art of Mexican origin, early copies, retablos, 
and bultos, or figures in the round. The classi- 
fication and technology of santos is described. 
Information is given on individual retablo 
painters and bulto carvers, and the place of 
the saints and their images in the life of New 
Mexico is discussed. There are several valuable 
appendixes, and a bibliography is included 
which names the principal archives and manu- 
script sources as well as printed works. The 
volume is attractively presented; and Dr. Es- 
pinosa’s writing is so lively, his approach so 
human, that the general reader on New Mexi- 
co will be as interested in what he tells as the 
specializing student. 


BOOKS ABOUT the great men and great events 
of Texas history compose the strong skeleton 
of the state’s historical literature; but it is 
fleshed out with many accounts of lesser men 
and less crucial happenings that give rounded 
proportion to the whole. Such an account is 
Bennett Lay’s The Lives of Ellis P. Bean. 
Bean’s two lives were lived in Texas and 
in Mexico during the years of Mexico’s strug- 
gle for independence from Spain and then of 
Texas’ for independence from Mexico. They 
included a Mexican wife and one in Texas, 
homes in both places, and brief careers in bat- 
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tle (with longer spells of imprisonment) on 
both sides of the border. 

Bean, who was born in Tennessee, was one 
of Philip Nolan’s Slibusters. After his capture 
by Spanish troops he was held prisoner in 
Mexico until the Mexican war for independ- 
ence. He then deserted from the Spanish army, 
to which he had been released, joined the ranks 
of the Mexican patriot Morelos, and became 
his chief powder-maker. After the war he re- 
turned to the United States, but as a Mexican 
envoy. He joined Jean Lafitte and Andrew 
Jackson in the Battle of New Orleans. After 
that, life became dull and he tried Mexico 
again, marrying and establishing a home. 
Soon, however, his homesickness changed its 
object once more. He made another journey 
to the north, married a second wife, this one 
a Tennessee girl, and began ranching in Texas. 
During the Texas Revolution he was impri- 
soned as an enemy alien. Thereafter he be- 
came a country squire and lived, as one ob- 
server said, “on terms of amity with his 
neighbors, apparently as much as any other 
Texan.” But for one final time the longing for 
his other home overcame him, and he returned 
to Mexico, where he died in 1846. Surely few 
men have packed more adventure into one 
turbulent lifetime! 

Bennett Lay, who has been interested in 
Bean for some thirty years, has done full jus- 
tice to this picturesque footnote to the story 
of early Texas. 


PUBLISHED As one of Devin-Adair’s “Western 
Americana Series,” C. L. Sonnichsen’s Tula- 
rosa: Last of the Frontier West describes a 
harsh, dry, barren valley of southern New 
Mexico, full of lava flows and gypsum depos- 
its (the White Sands) — a land of alkali flats 
and prickly pears and thorny mesquite — and 
its equally harsh human history of lawlessness, 
violence, and sudden death as well as of stub- 
born endurance. 

The author tells the stories of cattle ranch- 
ers and rustlers and badmen, of politicians 
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straight and crooked, of men with famous 
names like Albert Fall and Pat Garrett and 
of the unknowns who somehow managed to 
make lives for themselves in this forbidding 
valley. Then he describes the morning of July 
16, 1945, when with a mysterious flash of 
blinding light through the sky and a shaking 
in the earth a new age began. The explosiop 
heard and seen and felt by many in the Tula- 
rosa country was of the first atomic bomb; 
but the El Paso Herald-Post, totally unaware 
that it had scooped the world on one of the 
greatest events of all history, reported it under 
the headline, ARMY AMMUNITION EXPLOSION 
ROCKS SOUTHWEST AREA. 

Now scientists and technicians swarm over 
the Tularosa country. And if Wernher von 
Braun and the other rocket men are right, 
Sonnichsen concludes, 


There may some day be a space port in 
what used to be W. W. Cox’s pasture— 
only a few miles from Chalk Hill and the 
Wildy Well and Pat Garrett’s ranch in Bear 
Canyon, where so much happened just day 
before yesterday. When that day comes, the 
Tularosa country, where the Old West made 
a last stand, will still be frontier, the fron- 
tier that borders on the unknown lands be- 
yond the stars. 


THE BOUNDARIES of the Southwest seem to 
expand and contract according to the inter- 
ests and viewpoints of the southwesterners in- 
volved. Sometimes the Southwest Review has 
widened the limits to include Southern Cali- 
fornia — and this gives me leave to include 
here Five California Architects, by Esther 
McCoy, born Southern Californian whose fic- 
tion has appeared in SWR. 

This is a book I find myself unable to view 
objectively, for the superb photographs of the 
work of Bernard Maybeck, Irving Gill, R. M. 
Schindler, and particularly Charles and Henry 
Greene bring back a swarm of impressions of 
the world of my childhood. The Greenes prac- 
ticed in Pasadena, my home town, and the 
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Singers and Storytellers 
Texas Folklore Society 

Publication XXX 
Edited by Mody C. Boatright, 
Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen 
Maxwell. This 30th volume in the 
famous Texas Folklore Series is another 
exciting collection of lore and legend by 
folklorists both studious and frolicsome. 
MacEdward Leach, Vicente T. Men- 
doza, Mody C. Boatright, John Q. 
Anderson, Haldeen Braddy, and more 
than a score of other eminent folklor- 
ists are among the contributors. 


November $5.00 
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Edited by Arthur L. Harding. 
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as evidenced both in law and in ethics 
and Christian morality. Studies in Juris- 
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A STUDY IN CONFLICT 
By Charles I. Glicksberg. A study 
of 20th-century “existential anxiety” as 
it is dealt with in contemporary fiction, 
poetry, and drama. “This is an excellent 
and an appalling book.”—Calvin D. 
Linton, Christianity Today. $4.50 


Wesley’s Christology 
AN INTERPRETATION 


By John Deschner. Examines the 
view of Christ underlying the Wesleyan 
preaching of salvation. $4.50 


Mark Twain's 


Burlesque Patterns 


As Seen in the Novels 
And Narratives 1855-85 


BY FRANKLIN R. ROGERS 


In his early years as a writer, Samuel L. 


Clemens produced a large number of 
minor tales, anecdotes, sketches, and 
articles. From these ephemera emerged 
Mark Twain, the novelist and artist, but 
just how or why the emergence occurred 


has been the subject of much discussion. 


Many critics have ignored or misinter- 


preted Mark Twain's literary burlesques 
and his attitude toward them, not per- 
ceiving the essential coherence of his 
development in structural patterns. 
Twain's apprenticeship in burlesque was 
the major shaping influence upon the 
novelist, Franklin R. Rogers points out, 
basing his thesis on study of certain unpub- 
lished Twain manuscripts which are here 
described and analyzed for the first time. 
$4.50 
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Lewis Nordyke 


evokes the myriad hardships, 
happiness and humor 
of an irretrievable golden past in 


NUBBIN RIDG 


My Boyhood on a Texas Farm 


A traveling preacher peddled The Word and a traveling peddler passed on the 
news. One room and one teacher served ten grades, and one good fiddler could 
serve up a full night’s fun. By day the land and the labor was hard, but by 


night the woods were rich with possum and eerie thrills. 


This was Nubbin Ridge in the century’s second decade, and these are the boy- 
memories of a man whose father held the land against hail, drought and weevils; 
whose mother stood firm against the 


ravages of tuberculosis to raise her seven 
children; and whose childhood is now 
re-created in all its wealth of happy 
times. Readers of the late Lewis Nor- 
dyke’s Cattle Empire, Great Roundup, 
and other books about Texas will surely 
enjoy all the laughter and sadness and 
nostalgia in this, the author’s last book. 


Doubleday & 


Company, inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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The Living Chains of Blackness 
Journey into the Mississippi Night 


JOHN HOWARD GRIFFIN 


The plight of the Negro living from day 
to day in the Deep South has been described 
and discussed by countless writers both white 
and black, but perhaps never before bas “the 
American dilemma” been treated with the 
insight gained from a view point encompassing 
both races at once. Darkening his skin semi- 
permanently by means of internal medication 
plus radiation, John Howard Griffin, the 
Texas novelist, last year assumed the role of 
a Negro for several weeks. “I decided the one 
way to find the truth,” he says, “was to be- 
come a Negro and to travel through the 
South. | would personally discover the dif- 
ferences between first and 
citizens, if indeed such differences existed. I 
had no precise idea what 1 would find. I 
promised myself only one thing—that I would 


second class 


note the truth as exactly as I could, let the 
chips fall where they might.” 

John Howard Griffin gives a full account 
of his “journey into shame” through Louisia- 
na, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia in a 
book to be published shortly under the title 
Black Like Me. The following excerpts deal 
with his travels in Mississippi, where he was 
initially befriended by a Negro bus companion 
he calls Bill—Ep. 


AS WE NEARED Poplarville, agitation 
swept through the bus. Everyone’s mind 
was on the Parker boy’s lynching and 
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the jury’s refusal to consider the FBI 
evidence against his lynchers. 

“Do you know about Poplarville?” 
Bill whispered. 

“Yes.” 

Some of the whites looked back. Ani- 
mated Negro faces turned stony. 

Bill pointed out places in a quiet, ex- 
pressionless voice. ““That’s the jail where 
they snatched him. They went up to his 
cell—the bastards—and grabbed his feet 
and dragged him down so his head bump- 
ed against each stairstep. They found 
blood on them, and blood on the bottom 
landing. He must’ve known what they 
were going to do to him. He must’ve 
been scared spitless.” 

The bus circled through the streets 
of a small southern town, a gracious 
town in appearance. I looked about me. 
It was too real for my companions, too 
vivid. Their faces were pinched, their ex- 
pressions indrawn as though they were 
feeling themselves being dragged down 
the jail stairway, feeling their own heads 
bumping against the steps, experiencing 
the terror... 

Bill’s voice cut through, bitterly, 
“That’s the courthouse where they made 
that decision.” He looked at me to see 
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that I understood what decision he meant. 
I nodded. 

“That’s where they as much as told the 
whites—'‘you go ahead and lynch those 
niggers, we'll see you don’t get in any 
trouble.’ ” 

Despair, depression, futility shone rock 
hard on their faces. I wondered what the 
whites in front were thinking. The lynch- 
ing and the callous decision of the Pearl 
River County Grand Jury were surely 
on all their minds. Perhaps the injustice 
was as nightmarish to them as it was to 
those surrounding me. Perhaps most of 
them had been brought up to believe 
that when men destroy justice for a seg- 
ment of the people, there is soon none for 
the rest. 

We drove through wooded country- 
side into the night. Bill dozed beside me, 
his snores adjusted to the hum of the 
tires. No one talked. After a while Bill 
roused himself and pointed out the win- 
dow. ““That’s where they fished his body 
out of the creek,” he said. I cupped my 
hands to the window but could see 
nothing but black masses of foliage 
against a dark sky. 

We arrived at Hattiesburg around 
8:30 at night. Bill gave me instructions 
with such solicitude I was alarmed. Why, 
unless there was real danger, would he 
be so careful to help me avoid it, I won- 
dered. He told me where I should go 
first, and whom I should request to see. 

“What's the best way to get there?” 
I asked. 

“Have you got some money?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take a cab.” 

“Where do I catch one?” 


“Any of those cabs out there,” he said, 
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pointing to a string of parked cabs driven 
by white men. 

“You mean a white driver’ll take a 
Negro passenger?” I asked. 

“They wouldn’t in New Orleans... 
they said they weren’t allowed to.” 

“They’re allowed to do anything to 
get your dime here,” he said. We walked 
to one of the cabs. 

“Yessir, where can I take you?” the 
driver said. I looked through the window 
to see a pleasant young man who showed 
no hint of animosity. Bill told him the 
address where he should deliver me. 

“Wait just a second, will you?” Bill 
told the driver. He grabbed my arm and 
walked me away. 

“I'll find out where you’re staying. 
I'll come around about noon tomorrow 
and check on you to see you’re all right.” 

Again I was overwhelmed that strang- 
ers should go to such trouble for me. 

I thanked him. He hesitated, as though 
uncertain, and then said, “I’m not buttin’ 
in to your business, but if you’re planning 
on getting a girl—you don’t want to 
get one that'll burn you.” 

“I sure don’t.” 

I thought of La Fontaine’s Les deux 
amis, where the friend offers to help rid 
his friend of sadness, even to procuring 
for him a girl. I detected no hint of 
lasciviousness in Bill’s voice or manner, 
certainly no element of pimping; no, he 
was simply trying to protect me. 

“If you do plan on getting one, you 
better let me help you find a clean one.” 

“I’m worn out, Bill,” I said. “I guess 
I'll by-pass it tonight.” 

“That’s fine... I just didn’t want you 
to go getting yourself messed up.” 
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“I appreciate it.” 

The cab-driver delivered me to an 
address on Mobile Street, apparently the 
main street of the Negro quarter. It is 
a narrow cluttered street, lined by stores, 
cafés, bars. He was completely civil, and 
in such an authentic way, I felt it was 
his real nature and not just a veneer to 
please the customer—the way I have seen 
it in the stores in New Orleans. 

“Looks awful wild down here,” I said 
as I paid him. I had to speak loudly to 
make him hear me above the shouts and 
the amplified wails of jukebox rock and 
roll music. 

“If you don’t know the quarter, you’d 
better get inside somewhere as soon as 
you can,” he said. 

My contact inside referred me to 
another person in the quarter. As I walk- 
ed down Mobile Street, a car full of 
white men and boys sped past. They 
yelled obscenities at me. A satsuma (tan- 
gerine) flew past my head and broke 
against a building. The street was loud 
and raw, with tension as thick as fog. 

I felt the insane terror of it. When I 
entered the store of my second contact, 
we talked in low voices, though he made 
no effort to be guarded or cautious in 
expressing his contempt for the brutes 
who made forays into the area. 

“The sonsabitches beat one boy to a 
pulp. He was alone on a stretch of walk. 
They jumped out of the car, tore him 
up and were gone before anyone knew 
what was happening,” he said. “They 
framed another on a trumped-up charge 
of carrying whiskey in his car. He’s one 
of the finest boys in town. Never had a 
drink in his life.” 


Their bitterness was so great I knew 
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they would think I was a spy for the 
whites if I divulged my identity. They 
would think I came there to find some 
other trumped-up charge to bring against 
them. 

Another car roared down the street, 
and the street was suddenly deserted, but 
the Negroes appeared again shortly. I 
sought refuge in a Negro drugstore and 
drank milkshakes as an excuse to stay 
there. 

A well-dressed man approached and 
asked if I were Mr. Griffin. I told him I 
was. He said there was a room for me and 
I could go to it whenever I got ready. 

I walked through the streets again, 
through the darkness that was alive with 
lights and humanity. Blues boomed from 
a tavern across the street. It was a sort 
of infernal circus, a wild carnival of 
misery that smelled of barbecue and 
kerosene. 

My room was upstairs in a wooden 
shanty structure that had never known 
paint. It was decrepit, but the Negro 
leaders assured me it was safe and that 
they would keep a close watch on me. 
Without turning on my light, I went 
over and sat on the bed. Lights from the 
street cast a yellowish glow over the 
room. 

From the tavern below a man impro- 
vised a ballad about “poor Mack Parker 
. .. overcome with passion .. . his body 
in the creek.” 

“Oh Lord,” a woman said in the quiet 
that followed; her voice full of sadness 
and awe. 

“Lordy ... Lordy . . .” a man said 
in a hushed voice, as though there were 
nothing more he could say. 

Canned jazz blared through the street 
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with a monstrous high-strutting rhythm 
that pulled at the viscera. The board 
floor squeaked under my footsteps. I 
switched on the light and looked into a 
cracked piece of a mirror bradded with 
bent nails to the wall. The bald Negro 
stared back at me from its mottled sheen. 
I knew I was in hell. Hell could be no 
more lonely or hopeless, no more agoniz- 
ingly estranged from the world of order 
and harmony. 

I heard my voice, as though it belonged 
to someone else, hollow in the empty 
room, detached, say: “Nigger, what you 
standing up there crying for?” 

I saw tears slick on his cheeks in the 
yellow light. 

Then I heard myself say, what I have 
heard them say so many times, “It’s not 
right. It’s not right.” 

Then, the onrush of revulsion, the 
momentary flash of blind hatred against 
the whites who were somehow responsible 
for all of this, the old bewilderment of 
wondering, “Why do they do it? Why do 
they keep us like this? What are they 
gaining? What evil has taken them?” 
(The Negroes say, “What sickness has 
taken them?”) My revulsion turned to 
grief that my own people could give the 
hate stare, could shrivel men’s souls, could 
deprive humans of rights they unhesi- 
tatingly accord their livestock. 

I turned back into the room. A burn- 
ed-out light globe lay on the plank floor 
in the corner. Its unfrosted glass held the 
reflection of the overhead bulb, a speck 
of brightness. A half-dozen film nega- 
tives curled up around it like dead leaves. 
I picked them up and held them before 
the light with strange excitement, cur- 
ious to see the image that some prior 
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occupant of this room had photographed. 

Each negative was blank. 

I imagined him going to the drugstore 
to pick up the package of photos and 
hurrying here to this squalid room to 
warm himself with the view of his wife, 
his children, his parents, his girl friend— 
who knows? He had sat here holding 
blank negatives, masterpieces of human 
ingenuity wasted. 

I flicked the negatives, as he must have 
done, toward the corner, heard them 
scratch dryly against the wall and flap to 
the floor. One struck the dead globe, 
causing it to sing its strange filamental 
music of the spheres, fragile and high- 
pitched above the outside noises. 

Music from the jukebox, a grinding 
rhythm, ricocheted down the street. 


hangity 
hangity 
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Harangity oomp 

The aroma of barbecue tormented my 
empty insides, but I did not want to 
leave the room to go back into the main- 
stream of hell. 

I took out my notebook, lay across the 
bed on my stomach, and attempted to 
write—anything to close out the death- 
dance out there in the Mississippi night. 
But the intimate contentment would not 
come. I tried to write my wife—I needed 
to write to her, to give her my news— 
but I found I could tell her nothing. No 
words would come. She had nothing to 
do with this life, nothing to do with the 
room in Hattiesburg or with its Negro 
inhabitant. It was maddening. All my in- 
stincts struggled against the estrange- 
ment. I began to understand Lionel Tril- 
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ling’s remark that culture—learned be- 
havior patterns so deeply engrained they 
produce unconscious, involuntary re- 
actions—is a prison. My conditioning as 
a Negro, and the immense sexual impli- 
cations with which the racists in our 
culture bombard us, cut me off even in 
my most intimate self, from any connec- 
tion with my wife. 

I stared at the letter and saw written: 

Hattiesburg, November 14 

My darling, 

(followed by a blank page.) 

The visual barrier imposed itself. The 
observing self saw the Negro, surrounded 
by the sounds and smells of the ghetto, 
writing “Darling” to a white woman. 
The chains of my blackness would not 
allow me to go on. Though I understood 
and could analyze what was happening, 
I could not break through. 

Never look at a white woman—look 
down or the other way. 

What do you mean, calling a white 
woman “darling” like that, boy? 

I went out to find some barbecue, 
down the outside steps, my hand on the 
cool weathered railing, past a man lean- 
ing forward with his head cushioned on 
his arm against a wall, leaking into the 
shadows; and on into a door somewhere. 
There were dim lights and signs: 


NO OBSENETY ALLOWED 
and 


HOT LINKS 25c 


And where a roundfaced woman, her 
cheeks slicked yellow with sweat, handed 
me a barbecued beef sandwich. My black 
hands took it from her black hands. I 
noticed the imprint of her thumb re- 
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mained in the bread’s soft pores. Stand- 
ing so close, odors of her body rose up 
to me from her white uniform, mingling 
of hickory-smoked flesh, gardenia talcum, 
and sweat. The expression on her full 
face cut into me. Her eyes said with un- 
mistakable clarity, “God . . . isn’t it 
awful?” She took the money and stepped 
back into the open kitchen. I watched 
her lift the giant lid of the pit and fork 
out a great chunk of meat. White smoke 
billowed up, hazing her face to gray. 

The meat warmed through the bread 
in my hand. I carried the sandwich out- 
side and sat on the back steps leading up 
to my room to eat it. A streak of light 
from the front flowed past me, illuminat- 
ing dusty weeds, debris, and outbuildings 
some distance to the rear. The night, the 
hoots and shouts surrounded me even in 
this semi-hiding place. 


hangity 
hangity hangity 
Harangity 


The music consumed in its blatant 
rhythm all other rhythms, even that of 
the heartbeat. I wondered how all of this 
would look to the casual observer, how to 
the whites in their homes. “The niggers 
are whooping it up over on Mobile Street 
tonight,” they might say. “They’re 
happy.” Or, as one scholar put it, “De- 
spite their lowly status, they are capable 
of living jubilantly.”” Would they see the 
immense melancholy that hung over the 
quarter, so oppressive that men had to 
dull their sensibilities in noise or wine or 
sex or gluttony in order to escape it, in 
order not to fall into the alternative of 
a despair that approaches madness? The 
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laughter had to be gross or it would turn 
to sobs, and to sob would be to realize, 
and to realize would be to despair. So the 
noise poured forth like a jazzed-up 
fugue, louder and louder to cover up the 
whisper in every man’s soul, “You are 
black. You are condemned.” This is what 
the white man mistook for “jubilant liv- 
ing” and called “whooping it up.” This 
is how the white man can say, “They 
live like dogs,” never realizing why they 
must, to save themselves, shout, get 
drunk, shake the hip, pour pleasures into 
bellies deprived of happiness. Otherwise, 
the sounds from the quarter would lose 
order and rhythm and become wails. 

And the southern white pretends to 
“understand” the southern Negro. He 
pretends no one else understands. He 
listens to the racket from Mobile Street 
and chuckles indulgently and says, 
“Why! them niggers are as happy as if 
they had good sense.” He dresses up and 
goes before the American public to de- 
fend the Southern Way of Life against 
civil rights legislation. He shouts to the 
nation, “Why, we’ve got a wonderfully 
harmonious relationship with them down 
South.” And among his own, he says, 
“We've got to make them respect us. 
There ain’t nothing worse than an up- 
pity nigger.” 

The Negro hears all of this and sees 
no way out. His “happiness” is in this 
escape—in barbecue on the back steps, in 
noise—anything to keep from weeping. 


I felt disaster. Somewhere in the night’s 
future the tensions would explode into 
violence. The white boys would race 
through too fast. The obscenities would 
burst the veins of their necks. They 
would see a man or a boy or a woman 
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alone somewhere along the street and the 
lust to beat or kill would flood into them. 
Some frightful thing had to climax this 
accelerating madness. 

Words of the state song hummed 
through my memory: 


Way down South in Mississippi, Cotton 
Blossoms white in the sun, 

We all love our Mississippi, Here we'll 
stay where livin’ is fun. 

The evening stars shine brighter, And 
glad is every dewey morn, 

For way down South in Mississippi, 
Folks are happy they have been born. 


Scenes from books and movies came 
back—the laces, the shaded white-col- 
umned veranda with mint juleps served 
by an elegantly uniformed darky, the 
honor, the magnolia, the cotton fields 
where “darkies, happy and contented” 
labored in the day and then gathered at 
the manse to serenade their beloved white 
folks with spirituals in the evening after 
supper . . . until the time when they 
could escape to freedom. 

Here, tonight, it was the wood plank 
beneath my seat, the barbecue grease on 
my lips, the need to hide from white eyes 
degenerate with contempt . . . even in 
the land “where livin’ is fun.” 


And God is loved in Mississippi, Home 
and church her people hold dear. 


ONE QUICKLY PERCEIVES the classical pat- 
tern of a group that takes over on the 
strength of a controversial issue, forms 
a virtual dictatorship, and oppresses all 
who express disagreement. In this case 
the White Citizens Councils, with their 
semblance of respectability, and the hoo- 
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ligan Klans have formed the dictatorship 
that shows itself as oppressive of the 
whites as of the Negroes and ultimately 
more oppressive, as the large body of 
silent or dissenting southern whites can 
already testify. The three or four south- 
erners who have spoken up for justice 
prove the point. They have said in es- 
sence: “Even if we are prejudiced, let 
us at least be just. Let us not place local 
legislative authority above the natural 
and constitutional law. If we do, man 
may be regulated out of his liberty, his 
property, his very life.” For this, they 
have incurred the hatred of their fellow- 
citizens and have suffered every form of 
economic and social reprisal. 

Negro and white alike feel that Missis- 
sippi is an island cut off from the rest 
of the country, an island tyrannized by 
the advocates of popular arbitrary power. 
The Negro feels there is no hope, that 
his predicament is unknown to Ameri- 
cans elsewhere—or that this country 
simply does not care. 

A First Principle of psychology holds 
that no man, not even a saint, can live 
without a sense of personal value. The 
white has masterfully defrauded the 
Negro of this sense. It is the least obvious 
and most heinous of all race crimes, for 
it kills the spirit and the will to live. 
Under the Nazi occupation, Jews were 
required to wear a yellow star with the 
word JEW on it pinned to their chests, 
to identify them as “inferiors.” In the 
South, the Negro wears his badge in the 
color of his pigment. This deprivation of 


a sense of personal value has led to a 
widespread suicide tendency that allows 
the Negro to say, “I don’t care if I live 
or die.” He feels that he will never have 
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a chance now, that he will never have a 
decent job, that he will never escape the 
hate stares and humiliations and injus- 
tices that are his lot in the South. This 
was the mental attitude behind the stab- 
bings at Tupelo. A man is finally driven 
to commit some giant act merely to break 
the terrible drabness, to escape it even if 
it means the execution chamber for him. 

I think of my years of blindness, and 
of the special kindnesses the Negroes in- 
variably show the blind; and realize as 
I have before that blindness solves the 
problem axiomatically for all time. The 
Negro knows that the blind man can 
judge him only by his qualities as a 
human person; that he cannot see the 
Negro’s identifying blackness, only the 
heart of the man. The blind in this in- 
stance, since they are not stopped by the 
visual barrier of a man’s ugliness or 
beauty, his blackness or whiteness, see 
more clearly than those sighted who have 
visual prejudices and will not go more 
deeply than the surface of a man’s hide. 
Prejudice of this sort then becomes a 
staggering abuse of the gift of sight; for 
when all the superfluous arguments, all 
the ringing phrases have been cut away, 
it amounts only to this—that a man is 
black-skinned and that is enough to con- 
demn him. My own case has proved this 
over and over again. All I needed to do 
was to assume a dark pigmentation to be 
cast down and to have them assure me in 
a thousand ways that I have no personal 
value whatsoever, no right to struggle 
after human dignity. 

This attitude has sickened society—the 
whites as well as the Negroes. Few of 
either race could honestly deny that the 
state has a terrible stench about it that 
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no one can escape. The irony is that men 
have reached this low level of justifying 
the stench as something both patriotic 
and religious. 

Let a man speak out and they can 
refute him only by calling him names: 
Godless, Nigger-Lover, 
and, of course, Communist. These are 


anti-American, 


the question-begging epithets. Their rea- 
soning is on this level: if a man questions 
your position, call him filthy names, 
destroy his reputation, cut off his credit, 
and try to find some “patriotic” group 
that will knock the hell out of him. 
They call on the authority of tradition, 
as though our predecessors were incap- 
able of error. And they justify using evil 
means to achieve what they consider the 
best of all good ends—the maintenance 
inviolate of “Our Southern Institutions.” 
They cannot define these, but they are 
willing to die—or more exactly to kill— 
in order to preserve them. Whether these 
Institutions be good or bad is beside the 
point. Slavery was presumably one of 
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them. Lynching another. Miscegenation 
another insofar as white men coupling 
with Negro women is concerned. But this, 
too, is beside the point. The point is that 
everything “Southern” is traditional, hal- 
lowed by the blood of our forefathers, 
and must therefore be respected and pro- 
tected. 

The fact that those forefathers were 
men of individual merit and quality, 
often possessing magnificent courage and 
strength, does not alter the right or 
wrong of their “Institutions” in their 
own day, and certainly it nullifies all 
claims to respect for an age where both 
races have evolved tremendously. This is 
the fallacy-——blind adherence even to the 
evil ways of the past. 

In essence, the southern white leader 
of today asks, as Voltaire’s Setoc once 
asked: “Is there anything more worthy 
of respect than an abuse dating from 
ancient times?” 

But one seldom hears Zadig’s reply: 
“Reason is more ancient still.” 
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PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT in the 
United States originated in a split of the 
left wing from the Socialist party of 
Eugene Debs in 1919. Its early years were 
almost unbelievably complex. Torn by 
feuds, squabbles, and sectarian rivalries, 
the earliest American Communists were 
at one time divided into no fewer than 
three tiny parties, each claiming to be 
the true representative of the Bolshevik 
faith in this country. Perfectly illustrat- 
ing the Howe-Coser Law of Factional 
Disturbance (“the closer the contenders, 
the warmer the contention”),’ rival 
factions within the movement denounced 
each other with a savagery that one might 
have expected them to reserve for the 
American capitalist system. 

Eventually a representative of the 
Comintern (Third Communist Interna- 
tional) was sent over from Moscow to 
unify the American movement, and by 
1921 a single Communist party had 
emerged in the United States. But 
struggles for leadership continued un- 
abated throughout the 1920’s, and in 
1929 the Comintern intervened again and 
dictated the leadership of the party. The 
“Stalinization” of the American party 
was by this time complete. Proponents of 

‘Irving Howe and Lewis Coser, The American 


Communist Party, A Critical History, 1919-1957 
(Boston, 1957), p. 97. 
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“American exceptionalism”—those who 
argued that special conditions in the 
United States indicated occasional devia- 
tions from the line laid down by Mos- 
cow — were expelled from the party. 
Strict adherence to the Moscow line— 
which, under Stalin, was usually shaped 
by the exigencies of Soviet foreign policy 
—became de rigueur for members of CP, 
USA; and since, until Stalin’s death in 
March, 1953, there were many twists and 
turns in the party line, life for the 
American comrades was one of perpetual 
surprises. 

In their history of the American Com- 
munist party, Irving Howe and Lewis 
Coser remark that there is a temptation 
to regard the early history of CP,USA, 
as “low comedy.” * There is even more 
of a temptation, I think, to regard as 
low comedy the efforts of American 
Communists to follow the shifts in 
party line under Stalin. The Stalinist 
line, generally speaking, was alternately 
“hard” and “soft,” depending, as Arthur 
Koestler once put it, upon whether Stalin 
was playing the role of Dr. Jekyll or 
that of Mr. Hyde. 

In 1929, when the Comintern selected 
Earl Browder as leader of CP,USA, and 
expelled the “exceptionalists,” the Stalin- 
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ist party line was a hard one. Stalin was 
consolidating his power and purging 
right-wing Bolsheviks in Russia, and 
Communists throughout the world were 
directed to concentrate their energies 
on combating liberals, progressives, and 
democratic socialists, who were considered 
the chief rivals of the Communists for 
the allegiance of the masses of people. 
The main enemy during this period— 
which began in 1929 and lasted until 
about 1935—was not capitalism, not even 
fascism; the main enemy was “social 
fascism,” i.e., bourgeois liberalism and 
reformist socialism. This meant that dur- 
ing the early years of Franklin Roosevelt's 
first administration there were no more 
bitter critics of the New Deal than the 
Communists. Roosevelt himself was de- 
nounced as a social fascist and the New 
Deal was called a trick to delude Ameri- 
can workers. The New Deal, wrote 
Browder in the summer of 1933, was 


a policy of slashing the living standards at 
home and fighting for markets abroad for 
the single purpose of maintaining the profits 
of finance capital. . . . Roosevelt is carrying 
out more thoroughly and brutally than even 
Hoover the capitalist attack against the liv- 
ing standards of the masses. .. . 


In the spring of 1934, CP,USA, adopted 
a resolution to the effect that 


The “New Deal” of Roosevelt is the aggres- 
sive effort of the bankers and trusts to find 
a way out of the crisis at the expense of the 
millions of toilers. Under cover of the most 
shameless demagogy, Roosevelt and the capi- 
talists carry through drastic attacks upon 
the living standards of the masses, increased 
terrorism against the Negro masses, increased 
political oppression, and systematic denial of 
existing civil rights. . The “New Deal” 
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is a program of fascization and the most in- 
tense preparations for imperialist war. 

The Roosevelt regime is . . . a government 
serving the interests of finance capital and 
moving toward the fascist suppression of the 
workers’ movement. 


“Anyone,” exclaimed the Daily Worker 
in the spring of 1934, “who can’t see 
Hitlerism or Fascism written all over the 
NRA is either blind as a bat or Norman 
Thomas.” In February, 1935, an Ameri- 
can Communist party manifesto was 
headed: “AGAINST THE "NEW DEAL’ OF 
HUNGER, FASCISM, AND WAR!” In May 
the Daily Worker referred to the Wagner 
Act as an “anti-strike” measure. In June, 
it spoke of NRA as “a slave program.” 
Whatever else one may say, one certainly 
cannot say that the Communists were 
“soft” on Roosevelt at this time. 


IN THE SUMMER of 1935, however, the 
social-fascist line was replaced by a new 
line (toward which Moscow had been 
moving slowly throughout 1933 and 
1934) that called for collaboration be- 
tween Communists and bourgeois demo- 
cratic groups against nazism and fascism. 
Threatened by Nazi Germany in the 
west and by imperialist Japan in the east, 
Moscow decided to abandon its not-so- 
splendid isolation and seek allies among 
the capitalist democracies against Ger- 
many and Japan. As a first step, Russia 
joined the League of Nations (which the 
Comintern had once called ‘tan imperialist 
alliance of the ‘robber peace’ of Ver- 
sailles”) and quickly became the main 
champion of collective security among 
the democratic nations against fascism. 
Within each nation, Communists were 
instructed to enter into “Popular Fronts” 
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with non-Communist groups for the 
purpose of fighting fascism at home and 
supporting collective security abroad. 
During the Popular Front period, Ameri- 
can Communists made strenuous efforts 
to appear respectable. Communism be- 
came “Twentieth Century American- 
ism,” Washington and Lincoln were 
hailed as forerunners of the modern pro- 
gressive spirit, and Jefferson was described 
as the spiritual ancestor of those “Ameri- 
cans who are fighting against the tyranny 
of Big Business with the revolutionary 
spirit and boldness with which he fought 
the Tories of that day.” Even Jesse James 
was praised because, “while not a work- 
ing class hero,” he “belonged to that 
class, and it protected him.” In Louisiana 
the Communists supported Americanism 
Week, and in New York the Young 
Communist League chided the D.A.R. 
for forgetting to celebrate the 162nd an- 
niversary of Paul Revere’s ride. There is 
no question but that through front 
organizations like the American League 
for Peace and Democracy and the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress (to which many 
non-Communists belonged but which 
were devoted primarily to propagating 
the Popular Front line) American Com- 
munists reached more Americans than 
ever before or since: 


. there can be no doubt that the CP had 
taken some major steps toward becoming “‘a 
mass organization” and that it was now a 
powerful force in the CIO, the youth move- 
ment, the intellectual world, and in a few 
large cities. Political masquerade as it may 
have been, the Popular Front strategy had 
done its work.’ 


On the other hand, the Popular Front 


3 [bid., p. 362. 
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line was successful in the United States 
in the late thirties precisely because it 
coincided with the antifascist sentiments 
of the majority of Americans. 


Surely the proposal for a common front 
against the Nazis would have been politically 
popular even if there had not been a single 
Communist in the country. . . . no amount 
of organizational effort could have mattered 
very much unless the social climate had been 
favorable to the outlook and psychology of 
the Popular Front. During the late thirties, 
when the acceptance of Popular Front ideas 
was most pervasive in certain areas of Ameri- 
can life, people were still living with acute 
memories of the depression; the fear of 
fascism was deep and genuine; many Ameri- 
cans had lost their earlier unquestioning con- 
fidence in the status quo and, while not 
prepared to become its intransigent critics, 
were certainly receptive to a number of 
schemes for progressive social reform.‘ 


Then, like a bombshell, came the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact of August 22, 1939. Its im- 
pact on the Popular Front line was 
devastating and it is impossible, even 
today, not to take a certain malicious 
pleasure in the abruptness with which 
American Communists were forced, over- 
night, to shift from a soft line back to 
a hard one, from collective security to 
isolationism for America, and from. anti- 
fascism to militant neutralism in the war 
of Britain and France against Germany 
that began in September. The Nazi Pact 
apparently caught CP,USA, completely 
by surprise, although there had been 
rumors, ever since Britain and France 
snubbed Russia at Munich in the fall of 
1938, that Stalin was going to sign an 
alliance with Hitler. A few weeks before 
the pact, when Browder was asked by 
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a reporter whether there was any pos- 
sibility of the Soviet Union’s entering 
into an agreement with Germany, he re- 
sponded confidently: “There is about as 
much chance of such an agreement as 
of Earl Browder being elected President 
of the American Chamber of Commerce.” 
Not until August 25 did the Daily 
Worker adjust itself to the new situation. 
“The pact,” it then announced, “is a 
smashing blow at Munich treachery... . 
By compelling Germany to sign a non- 
aggression pact, the Soviet Union tre- 
mendously limited the direction of Nazi 
war aims.” More and more, as time 
passed, CP,USA, took a line that was 
more hostile to England than it was to 
Germany, and it came finally to place 
major blame for World War II on 
England. “It was not Germany who at- 
tacked France and England,” said Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, quoting Stalin, “but 
France and England which attacked Ger- 
many, assuming responsibility for the 
present war.” England, said the Com- 
munist International, had “unleashed” 
the war and in so doing British imperial- 
ism had “revealed” itself as the chief 
enemy of the international working class. 
There was, not surprisingly, a tremendous 
exodus of sincere antifascists from the 
party following the adoption of the new 
Nazi-Soviet line. 


DURING the Nazi-Soviet period, Ameri- 
can Stalinists were, if anything, more 
ferociously isolationist than old-fashioned 
America Firsters. The policy of the 
Roosevelt administration to aid England 
against Germany in all ways “short of 
war” was denounced as an imperialist plot 
to get the United States into war to en- 
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rich bankers and munitions-makers. 
workers everywhere,” cried Daily Work- 
er editor Louis Budenz, “do not want 
their sons to die, mangled scraps of 
flesh . . . in order to enrich Wall Street. 
America, keep out of this war!” Wrote 
another Communist leader: “Our message 
to Europe” is “Lafayette, we are here— 
and we are going to stay here.” The 
Roosevelt administration, according to 
CP,USA, shared the responsibility for 
“inciting the war in Europe, in Scandi- 
navia, and in the Baltic!” “Mr. Roose- 
velt,” declared Browder of Roosevelt’s 
aid-to-Britain policy, “has studied well 
the Hitlerian art and bids fair to outdo 
the record of his teacher.” In a radio 
address, Vito Marcantonio, fellow-travel- 
ing congressman from New York, in- 
sisted that a recent fireside chat by 
Roosevelt “proclaimed the shooting and 
bloodshedding and dictatorship phases of 
the Wall Street—Downing Street Axis 
scheme for war, empire, and dictator- 
ship.” 

The Communists popularized such 
slogans as ““The Yanks are not coming!” 
and “I did not raise my boy to be a 
soldier for Wall Street!” They distributed 
lollipops, at one antiwar rally, labeled 
“DON’T BE A SUCKER FOR WAR PROPA- 
GANDA,” and, through a new front 
organization called American Peace 
Mobilization, began a “perpetual peace 
vigil” in front of the White House. On 
June 21, 1941, APM called for a National 
Peace Week. 

The timing could not have been more 
wretched. On June 22, Hitler double- 
crossed Stalin and invaded Russia. The 
leading editorial in the Worker that 
morning declared: 
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The freezing of Axis funds, the closing of 
consulates, the institution of “patrols,” the 
demand for reparations in the Robin Moor 
case are all spun out of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
determination to get the United States into 
a shooting war. . . . The people want none 
of this war. They will have to state this 
strongly to stay the hand of the war crowd. 


But the Worker lost no time in announc- 
ing the new party line. The following 
morning it cried: “Down with the 
criminal war of German fascism against 
the Soviet Union! For full support and 
co-operation with the Soviet Union in its 
struggle against Hitlerism!” The war, for 
CP,USA, was now a democratic war, 
Roosevelt was in good standing again, 
and the party, shifting from extreme 
isolationism to extreme interventionism, 
called for a declaration of war on Ger- 
many. APM hastily abandoned plans for 
a National Peace Week, changed its name 
to American People’s Mobilization, and 
then folded up. The addition of two 
words brought one of the old slogans up 
to date: “The Yanks are not coming too 
late!” The July issue of the Communist, 
however, appeared on the newsstands 
reflecting both the old line and the new: 
an article by William Z. Foster, too late 
to pull out, denounced the war as imperi- 
alistic, while an editorial, hastily added 
after June 22, called for support of the 
war “against Hitlerism.” 

After the entry of the United States 
into the war in December, 1941, the 
American Communists were among the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the war 
effort. About three thousand members of 
the party volunteered for service in the 
armed forces and many of them served 
with special valor. During the war, CP, 
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USA, vigorously opposed both strikes by 
labor unions and efforts by Negroes to 
improve their position in American so- 
ciety on the ground that they hampered 
effective prosecution of the war. It also 
opposed criticisms of the American system 
for the same reason. On March 18, 1944, 
Business Week, somewhat startled by 
CP’s labor policy, noted that Communist- 
dominated unions had “‘the best no-strike 
record” and were “the most vigorous 
proponents of labor-management co- 
operation.” Earl Browder, answering 
critics from the left, declared he was 
proud to be called a “strike-breaker.” 
Harry Bridges even proposed in May, 
1944, that the no-strike policy be 
extended into the postwar period: “The 
strike weapon is overboard, not only for 
the duration of the war, but after the war 
too.” Later that year, Browder—faith- 
fully following the line of collaboration 
with bourgeois capitalism against fascism 
—expressed his friendliness toward the 
N.A.M. and J. P. Morgan. But, un- 
fortunately for Browder, the line was 
about to shift again, this time leaving 
him by the wayside. 


IN APRIL, 1945, French Communist leader 
Jacques Duclos, who had conferred with 
Stalin earlier in the year, published a 
letter in Cahiers du Communisme out- 
lining the new hard line that had been 
decided upon in Moscow shortly after 
Yalta. Declaring that the period of anti- 
fascist collaboration was over, Duclos 
bore down heavily on Browder and his 
“political platform of class peace in the 
postwar period.” At a meeting of the 
National Committee of CP,USA, in 
June, in the pages of the Daily Worker, 
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and at party meetings, Browder’s former 
admirers confessed their guilt at having 
been misled by his policy of class col- 
laboration and hastened to disassociate 
themselves from him. In July, a resolu- 
tion denouncing “Browderism” was pass- 
ed and William Z. Foster was chosen to 
replace Browder as national chairman. In 
February, 1946, Browder was expelled 
from the party as “an unreconstructed 
revisionist,” ‘‘a social imperialist,” and 
“an enemy of the working class.” The 
postwar Stalinist line, of course, coincided 
with the Cold War; and from 1946 until 
Stalin’s death in 1953 there was a rapid 
falling off in membership. The party be- 
came steadily weaker, more ineffectual, 
and more isolated from the American 
people. 

But it remained for Nikita Khrushchev 
to give CP,USA, its death blow. His 
revelations of the crimes of the Stalin 
era in February, 1956, and his interven- 
tion in Hungary a few months later split 
the party wide open. A sizable minority, 
led by Daily Worker editor John Gates, 
clamored for a thorough de-Stalinization 
of the party and the building of a free, 
democratically organized socialist party 
independent of Moscow. But old Stalinist 
William Z. Foster and his followers firmly 
resisted any trends toward democratiza- 
tion and in the end they triumphed over 
the Gatesites. In January, 1958, Gates 
left the party, followed by the entire staff 
of the Worker and by hundreds of rank- 
and-file members. The party’s “intel- 
lectual,”” Howard Fast, had resigned some 
time previously. The party’s crisis was 
over. The Fosterites had won complete 
control, But what had they actually won? 
A pitiful remnant of a party, consisting 
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of about three thousand members—far 
fewer than when the movement began in 
1919. CP,USA, had become, by 1958, 
“the ideological home for aged and isolat- 
ed Reds,” as David Shannon puts it, a 
party without power, prestige, or in- 
fluence as a political force.* There are 
only two groups in the United States 
today who take the party seriously: 
die-hard Fosterites and die-hard witch- 
hunters. 


AS ONE Looks back over the forty-year 
history of CP,USA, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that its impact upon 
American thought and civilization, in 
any serious sense, has been highly exagger- 
ated. In the long run, all the Communist 
sound and fury in this country through 
the years has ended by signifying almost 
nothing. Most of the time the party has 
been isolated from the major forces shap- 
ing the domestic and foreign policies of 
the United States. The history of CP, 
USA, is the story of a tortuously twisting 
and turning party line, accompanied by a 
tragic waste of human talent and energy. 
The United States today—whether for 
good or ill 


remains about as firmly com- 
mitted to capitalism as it was in the 
1920’s when the Communists began their 
campaign to transform the system. And 
American policy toward the Soviet Union 
—and toward other nations—has at no 
time since those years been shaped in any 
appreciable way by the predilections of 
CP,USA. 

It is true that in the late thirties Com- 
munist organizers, with experience in the 

David A. Shannon, The Decline of American 
Communism, A History of the Communist Party of 


the United States Since 1945 (New York, 1959), 
p. 354. 
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labor field, played a not unimportant role 
in the development of the CIO. But, as 
John L. Lewis, who was willing to use 
them for his own purposes, remarked, 
when David Dubinsky protested the 
number of party-liners on his staff: 
“Who gets the bird—the hunter or the 
dog?” (By the late forties it was clear that 
the Communist dogs had not done very 
well in the American labor movement.) 
It is also true that for a time, in the 
twenties, the Communists took the lead 
in the struggle for Negro civil rights; 
but the necessity of crusading for an 
independent, segregated Black Republic in 
the South, imposed by Moscow after 
1928, thoroughly alienated the American 
Negro and prevented the party from de- 
veloping any serious influence with him. 
And as for the New Deal, in both its 
domestic and its foreign-policy aspects, 
CP,USA, had nothing to do with its 
origin and very little to do with its de- 
velopment. If CP,USA, has had any 
significant impact upon American life, 
its main contribution may well have 
been—as left-wing critics have noted sor- 
rowfully—to make an independent radi- 
cal movement impossible here. 

There were only two periods in which 
CP,USA, reached some importance, in 
numbers and influence, in this country: 
during the late thirties and during World 
War II. The point is obvious: CP,USA, 
was relatively successful only when the 
line it followed happened to coincide with 
what the majority of the American people 
already believed. During the depression 
years most Americans supported the New 
Deal. Thus in 1935 when CP,USA, stop- 
ped calling Roosevelt a social fascist and 
began regarding the New Deal more 
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indulgently, many Americans took a 
brighter view of the party. The anti- 
fascist line of the party, from 1935 to 
1939, was even more influential in lead- 
ing non-Communist Americans who were 
anti-Nazi to feel kindlier to the party. 
Even Westbrook Pegler, in an interview 
with a reporter from the Daily Worker 
in 1936, expressed sympathy for the 
Popular Front. Then, again, during 
World War II, when Russia was our ally 
and American Communists among the 
most fervent war-supporters in the 
country, the American people naturally 
felt friendlier to CP,USA. It would not 
be difficult, however, to demonstrate that 
in many, perhaps most, respects, the Com- 
munists, as loyal war-boosters, gave a 
lot more than they got in the United 
States during the war. The dogs, having 
faithfully performed their tasks—serving 
in the armed forces, preventing strikes, 
selling war bonds, lifting morale—were 
quickly cast out to starve once the war 
was over. 


IT IS IMPORTANT, I think, to stress the 
fact that friendliness toward the Soviet 
Union was characteristic of American 
conservatives as well as of American 
liberals during World War II. Actually, 
there is something of low comedy—or 
perhaps low irony is the better term for 
it—in the way in which so many right- 
wingers (who today damn the New Deal- 
ers for having been “beguiled” by the 
Russian wartime line) were praising Com- 
munist Russia during the war. Where 
these people are concerned, it seems only 
fair to play what might be called “quote- 
manship” (digging up the most surpris- 
ing statements from the most unlikely 
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sources) from time to time. On June 11, 
1942, for example, the Chicago Tribune 
said that in “Russia’s fight to survive as 
a nation lies the great hope of the world 
for early peace.” During the same year, 
at a congress of the D.A.R., Mrs. 
Tryphosa Duncan Bates-Batchellor an- 
nounced: “Stalin is a university graduate 
and a man of great studies. He is a man 
who, when he sees a great mistake, admits 
it and corrects it. Today in Russia, Com- 
munism is practically nonexistent.” On 
February 23, 1943, General Douglas 
MacArthur announced that “the hopes 
of civilization rest on the worthy banners 
of the courageous Russian army.” The 
following month, Life said that the 
Russians were “one hell of a people,” who 
“look like Americans, dress like Ameri- 
cans and think like Americans.” Stalin’s 
NKVD, added Life, 


national police similar to the FBI” with 


was simply ‘“‘a 


the job of “tracking traitors.” In August, 
1943, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, after 
a trip to Russia, praised the “iron discip- 
line” in Russian industry which prevented 
strikes and predicted that “Russia is likely 
to come out of the war the greatest 
democracy in the world.” The American 
Gold Star Mothers presented a plaque to 
the Soviet government on September 10, 
1943, to commemorate, among other 
things, the “common aims of the youth 
of Russia and of this country.” On 
October 18, 1943, Raymond Moley ex- 
claimed: “We can do business with 
Stalin!” In December, Collier’s declared 
that the Russian system was a “modified 
capitalist set-up” moving toward “some- 
thing resembling our own and Great 
Britain’s democracy.” In Congress, John 
Rankin of Mississippi explained that 
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Stalin is a gentile and Trotsky was a Jew. 
Stalin was educated for the priesthood. The 
Bible says, teach a child the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart 
therefrom. It was but natural therefore that 
when Stalin got into power he should open 
the churches. Stalin broke up the 
Comintern. . . . He restored rank and dis- 
cipline in his army and introduced the in- 
centive payment plan among the men who 
work in his factories. 


In July, 1945, Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
declared: “The family is higher in Russia 
than in the United States, and God, look- 
ing from heaven, may be more pleased 
with Russia than with us.” In the South- 
west, the Dallas Morning News voiced a 
consistent friendship for the Soviet Union 
during World War II and for some 
months afterward. On September 6, 1942, 
the News declared that 


the Russians have given the world a stirring 
example of what courage and dogged de- 
termination can do against superior forces. . 
We can ill afford to give any real grievance 
to an ally so valiant in battle and so valuable 
to the United Nations. 


Three days later the News exclaimed that 
“there remains an urgent need to do more 
than we have been doing for Russia.” On 
October 24, 1943, the News warned: 


Whenever anyone is heard saying that the 
British are outslicking us or that we dare 
not trust Russia much, it is well to remember 
that this is Nazi propaganda. No matter how 
honest and patriotic the American who re- 
peats such statements, he proves himself 
gullible and a victim of enemy wiles. 


One could go on endlessly trying to top 
each of these quotations. But the point 
is clear: American conservatives at this 
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time were almost as enthusiastic about 
antifascist collaboration as Browder was. 
Moscow’s wasn’t the only line that chang- 
ed at the end of the war. 
Unfortunately, some Americans who 
were once members of CP,USA, and then 
left in a pique (turnover has always been 
tremendous in the party) found it both 
prestigious and profitable during the dif- 
ficult postwar years to exaggerate the 
importance of communism in the United 
States and to set themselves up as official 
guardians of the Republic. For some 
(though not, of course, all) ex-Com- 
munists, the experience in the party had 
a traumatic effect; they became complete- 
ly and apparently unalterably Stalinized 
in their thinking. As Communists, they 
thoroughly imbibed the Stalinist con- 
tempt for liberal idealism, democratic 
procedures, and fair play, and they con- 
tinued, as ex-Communists, to think and 
act in Stalinist terms. Their anticom- 
munism, as Hannah Arendt once pointed 
out, was really communism turned upside 
down. They moved, in short, from 
an antidemocratic Stalinism to an equal- 
ly antidemocratic anti-Stalinism and 
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through their ceaseless witch-hunts, char- 
acter-assassinations, and Red scares during 
the past decade they have steadily under- 
mined the libertarian, humane, and 
rational ideals on which this country was 
founded. They have, as a consequence, 
forced the American people to preoccupy 
themselves with trivialities and inanities 
and they have made it increasingly diffi- 
cult for thoughtful and _ responsible 
Americans to bring informed intelligence, 
sympathetic understanding, and imagina- 
tive insight to bear on the prodigious 
problems that confront the United States 
in a swiftly changing world. The stultifi- 
cation of the American political in- 
telligence since World War II, for 
which Stalinist-minded ex-Communists 
and their fellow-travelers are primarily 
responsible, is conceivably the only serious 
damage that CP,USA, in its four decades 
of existence, has inflicted upon this 
country. Former Communists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, CP,USA, is for 
the United States today a complete irrele- 
vancy; and in these dangerous times the 
United States no longer has any margin 
for irrelevancies. 
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Oil of the Pecos Valley 


JUDSON JEROME 
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In that kind of country even the yellowest blossoms 
have thorns: Spring is just rattlers coming to water; 
dusters sweep down, and bulging clouds hurl hail. 
Nature is sparing of green in the time of blossoms. 


Buttes are the rock-heads, knuckles of world left bare, 
impassively purple, rock-shrouded, sparing of soil. 
That kind of country wears its hard-husked people 

as goats wear drilling fleas in scanty hair. 


The Pecos is salty, wriggly, threading, absurd 

to have caused that country, worm of so empty a valley, 
to have carried such acres of rock, in green running, away. 
The first million years were likely the most absurd, 


until, in its gully, indifferent, reluctantly fertile, 

it ran more like plasma than blood, like lymph in the land, 
colder than night in the night, colder in sunlight, 

slick under bluffs, greener than thorn trees, and while 


rabbits drink elsewhere, cedars absorb it, and cottonwoods, 
continuously quivering, turn it to pulp and pale green. 

The Pecos has only the sky in its sky and the sheen 

of oil on its running on rocks under shuddering cottonwoods, 


oil seeping from jungles, rotted, sunk under seas, 
draining old liberalities of fern and of flesh, 
seeping, now, into the Pecos—oil that is nurture 
for nothing but people—sole nurture for these. 
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A Default 


R. V. CASSILL 


THE SCHWARTZ FAMILY came home from 
a three-week visit with Quentin’s grand- 
mother to find that their collie was dead. 
Quentin whistled for him when their car 
turned into the drive, expecting Arthur 
to come loping out of his favorite resting 
place under the snowball bushes, to come 
as he always had before, pleased to wel- 
come them home but not making any 
great fuss about it, dignified but showing 
plainly that he’d missed them a lot. 

Since Arthur didn’t appear, Quentin 
ran looking for him in the shed and then 
down behind it in the pasture lot and the 
grove. He whistled and yelled at the top 
of his voice. Then he went across the 
road to see Mr. Cobbett, who had been 
supposed to feed Arthur while the 
Schwartzes were away. 

“Guess I haven’t seen him for a week or 
more,” Mr. Cobbett said with an utterly 
insufficient grin of apology. “Maybe he 
figured he'd take him a vacation, too. 
Everybody well at your grandma’s?” 

“Sure.” 

“Now, don’t worry, boy. Your dog’s 
not far. Maybe if you was to look around, 
you'd find him. I bet he wouldn’t run 
off, now would he?” 


Quentin, in his misery, ventured a 
timid reprimand. “You were supposed to 
take care of him.” 
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“Well now,” Mr. Cobbett said, “I did 
take care of him when he came around. 
But dogs take care of themselves. He’ll 
show up.” 

Quentin tried to believe, but the very 
uncertainty of hope made him more than 
ever anxious to see Arthur. He kept look- 
ing out of the kitchen window while he 
was eating his lunch. He went back out- 
side to wait and look as soon as he had 
finished. After a while he began searching 
down the highway that ran out of town 
past their house. 

He found Arthur’s body in a ditch a 
quarter of a mile away. It was already 
dried out by the hot weather, and weeds 
were growing up through the silky orange 
and white hair. The dog’s head was noth- 
ing but a flattened, narrow triangle with- 
out eyes. 

“Tt must have been a truck hit him,” 
Quentin’s father said when he saw the 
dog. “They go by here pretty fast. Too 
fast.” 

Quentin denied this fiercely. “It wasn’t 
any truck. He wasn’t such a fool he’d 
run out and chase a truck. Somebody 
killed him on purpose. I bet if we 
examined him we'd find a bullet hole.” 
Arthur’s death was too large an event 
to let go with a trivial, commonplace 
explanation. 
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The death meant something, and to 
Quentin it meant a personified hatred. He 
felt it was the first step to revenge when 
he lifted some of the edges of the desic- 
cated hide with a stick. There didn’t seem 
to be any marks left that meant anything, 
but he saw the lounging maggots, well- 
fed. He couldn’t go on with the examina- 
tion, but the stink in his nostrils seemed 
to confirm that death had caught Arthur 
unfairly, wickedly, in the ugliest way. 

After supper he and his mother dug 
a grave for Arthur among the trees that 
bordered their pasture acreage at the edge 
of town. When they had toppled into 
it the gunny sack which held Arthur’s 
body, Quentin started crying. He wanted 
to speak a sermon for Arthur, but his 
mother would not permit this. 

“It’s not like somebody dying,” she 
said. “It would be a mockery, boy. We'll 
just cover him in and let him rest.” 

“It is, too, like somebody dying!” he 
yelled. “If I find out that Tony McCardle 
killed him, kill Sim.” 

“You hush now,” she said sternly. 
“Don’t talk like that. You don’t know 
what it means to say things like that.” 
But he would not stop shaking his head 
and denying her attempts to make him 
reasonable. “You mustn’t think Tony 
McCardle killed him. Whatever made you 
think that, anyway?” 

After they covered Arthur she made 
Quentin walk with her—and the pace of 
her steps was purposely slow—to the far 
side of the pasture, and while they walked 
she spoke soothingly to him of time and 
chance and the way everyone had to 
accept them. Only at length did she 
bring herself to tell how Arthur had 
really been killed. 
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“Your daddy found out this evening,” 
she explained. “You know the Johnsons 
that live up by the depot, why they have 
a female dog that they were keeping shut 
up for a while. A lot of male dogs kept 
coming around and bothering them, so 
one night Mr. Johnson just banged away 
into the dark with his shotgun and killed 
Arthur. He told Daddy he didn’t mean 
at all to kill him. He only meant to scare 
him, but he couldn’t see.” 

Quentin studied her as though the 
probability of this account might be close 
to convincing him. He shook his head. 
“Why'd he bring him down by our place 
to throw him in the ditch?” 

“I don’t know, Quentin. That doesn’t 
seem right or very nice, does it? I don’t 
know, but I suppose he figured Arthur 
had no business snooping around his 
house like that and after that female 
dog.” 

Quentin shrugged. Here at the side of 
the pasture they had been stopped by a 
barbed wire fence through which the 
weeds and running vines had woven an 
almost solid barrier. Below them the high- 
way that led out of Chesterfield slanted 
to the creek and the bridge. On the 
opposite hillside it was lost in dark brush 
and on the tops of the more remote hills 
it reappeared like a succession of white 
ribbon fragments dropped at random on 
the pitchy earth. 

“I can’t get used to him being dead, 
is all,” Quentin said. 

His mother laughed. “It’s only been 
today that you knew about it. It takes 
time. Just think that school will be start- 
ing pretty soon. You'll be playing softball 
and going to the high-school basketball 
games, and you and George will . . . oh, 
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you and your friends will find a hundred 
things to do. You'll forget about Arthur. 
I promise that. And if you don’t you'll 
get so you feel different about him than 
you do this minute. Don’t you believe 
me?” 

“I know how I'll feel. I haven’t seen 
him for three weeks already.” 

“Well, that isn’t the same,” she said. 
“You certainly didn’t know he was dead 
until today. Don’t you see the differ- 
ence?” She looked down at him quietly. 
“Quentin,” she asked, “why did you say 
‘if Tony McCardle killed him’?” 

He would not face her to answer. He 
took hold of the top strand of wire with 
both hands and shoved it violently so the 
two nearest posts creaked and the wire 
hummed. He could only manage to say, 
“I didn’t say he did kill him.” And that, 
of course, was no answer at all. 

“Have you been fussing with Tony?” 

He shook his head. 

“He didn’t ever threaten Arthur, did 
he?” 

“He just doesn’t like me. I don’t 
know.” 

“I surely don’t believe I'd let that 
worry me,” his mother said. He felt her 
hand moving through his hair. Again and 
again the grainy tips of her fingers slipped 
out onto his forehead. “I think I'd 
probably keep clear away from Tony, 
that’s all. I expect he’s just like all the 
rest of the McCardles. Hunters and loaf- 
ers. His father’s always been just what he 
is now, a kind of buck sheep, ranting 
around and drinking liquor and keeping 
a bunch of dogs. Tony’s going to be like 
those brothers of his that hang around the 
pool room. I don’t think any of them are 
any good, so why worry about them?” 
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“All the guys like Tony,” Quentin 
answered, half in protest, half in frustra- 
tion. 

“I wonder about that. It seems to me 
that he’s a kind of banty rooster or a kind 
of bully like his father. You know that 
nobody likes a bully.” 

“They like them fine.” 

“No,” she said. “You’re mistaken. 
Quentin, you’re mistaken.” 

He turned toward her with a balked 
eagerness to believe and a suspicion that 
she did not understand what he was talk- 
ing about. It was too dark to try to read 
her expression; the night had come 
between them to separate them like their 
difference in age. There were a lot of 
things she probably knew that he didn’t, 
but there was no use asking her. 


BY THE NEXT MORNING and from then 
on there was a clear new principle in his 
mind—Tony McCardle was his enemy. 
It was an idea that he had been rejecting 
for a long time. He had not tolerated it 
until, in the change and stir of emotions 
caused by Arthur’s death, it would no 
longer be contained. With Arthur’s death 
it came into him strongly like a disease. 
Ever since the Schwartzes had moved 
to Chesterfield Tony had been the boy 
Quentin admired most, and on some short 
occasions they had been friendly. Tony 
had spent one year in Quentin’s grade at 
school. About three years older than any- 
one else in the grade, though small for 
his age, Tony was undoubtedly the best 
athlete among them. Even that year, 
when he was in the fifth grade, he 
was sometimes permitted to work out 
with the second team of the high-school 


basketball squad. The boys in his class 
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admired him for the way he became so 
malevolently silent when his teacher asked 
him questions. He had a trick of turning 
his stupidity into aggression, a crackling 
spark of hostility which made Miss Gor- 
don nervous. 

Then Tony quit school after passing 
the fifth grade. Since that time his main 
occupation was to hang around the Ford 
garage, doing some errands for Dillon 
Gore, who owned it, but mostly sitting 
on the bench out front with a knife, 
whittling at the wood between his legs. 
Through the summer he never wore any- 
thing but a pair of overalls and tennis 
shoes. His naturally dark skin became a 
reddish and leathery color. This, with his 
small dark eyes and slick short hair, made 
him seem like an animal pet that Dillon 
Gore kept for his amusement and pride. 

Tony’s part in the conversations of the 
men was to grin when he was directly 
addressed, to lean forward and spit be- 
tween his feet and then rub out the 
spittle with his rubber sole—as though 
he were their pint-sized executioner, rub- 
bing out for them the scum of the earth, 
the weaklings and the cowards. He spoke 
no more than he had in Miss Gordon’s 
class, but the men around the garage 
seemed to understand him better than she 
and valued him accordingly. His associa- 
tion with these men, the sports, the 
former high-school athletes, and the 
duck-hunters of Chesterfield, built a 
special glamour around him for Quentin 
and his friends. Among them it would 
have been silly or even worse to complain 
that Tony was a bully. It was all right 
for Quentin’s mother to use a term like 
that in family conversation. But it wasn’t 
a term thar worked in a boy’s world. 
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Since last spring Tony had begun to 
show a marked hostility and contempt 
for Quentin. Quentin had desperately 
examined himself for some signs of his 
failure in manliness that might account 
for Tony’s judgment. Maybe somebody 
had reported this or that thing he had 
said at school. Maybe Tony knew he was 
keeping a scrapbook of photos of air- 
planes and racing pilots—George Bell 
might have spilled that information. 
George might have reported that he had 
given a valentine to Marian Phelps. 
Everything he was uneasy about he 
imagined to be known to Tony and to 
be the basis for Tony’s unfavorable 
opinion, but there was no way of being 
sure. 

One night uptown Quentin had gone 
so far as to drink a can of beer in Tony’s 
presence and light a cigar when none 
of the other boys dared. These tokens and 
offerings did not visibly soften Tony’s 
hostility. Quentin didn’t know what else 
to do, but he kept hoping he would learn. 


WHEN HE RODE his bicycle uptown the 
morning after he found Arthur dead, he 
passed the garage and saw Tony in his 
usual place on the bench in front. The 
boys nodded to each other. Quentin 
muttered, “How’s it going?” As he rode 
on, he had the uncomfortable feeling that 
Tony had spat on the ground and was 
grinding the spittle in with his toe. 
Behind the bandstand he found his 
friend George reading an old comic book 
with a cover so dirty it looked as though 
he had found it in a trash barrel. George 
was glad to see him, but not so glad as 
Quentin expected him to be after the 
three weeks of vacation and separation. 
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He went on reading the book in between 
the short answers he gave Quentin’s 
questions about the town. 

Finally Quentin asked, “George, what 
has Tony been saying about me? Have 
you heard him say anything?” 

George put the magazine in his lap. He 
wouldn’t look at Quentin but a delighted 
grin escaped his effort at concealment. 
“Who told you he said anything?” 

“Did he?” 

George leaned toward him and with 
solemn exaggeration tapped him on the 
knee. “I don’t know what you’ve done, 
boy, but I been at the garage twice when 
he said he was going to get you. He says 
he'll do it and you'll stand there and 
take it.” 

The summer day with its blue sky up 
over the treetops and clouds floating over 
like white ducks and all the quiet little 
town seemed brazen and suffocatingly 
close to Quentin, like something hairy 
and hot sticking to his skin. He wanted 
to say he’d always liked Tony fine and 
thought he was a good athlete, but he 
knew it was too late for that. Arthur’s 
death was to be reckoned with now— 
another goad pushing him toward some 
senseless, all-important reckoning. It 
would be dirty to Arthur not to face it. 
Nevertheless he said evasively, “What did 
I ever do to Tony?” 

George grinned again. “I don’t know 
what you’ve done. All I know is I’d be 
doggoned if I’d let them say I just took 
his dare from him. You ought to fight 
back. You really ought to,” he said re- 
proachfully, as though it seemed to him 
unlikely that Quentin would. 

“He’s a lot bigger than me,” Quentin 
said. He read Western stories and they 
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had provided him with a theoretical code 
to be followed by heroes who find big 
guys picking on little guys. He realized 
now that none of the stories had ever 
told him what to do when he was the 
victim and the hero (bigger) was picking 
on him. “I suppose the guys at the garage 
think it’s fine for him to say he can whip 
me when he’s three or four years older 
than me.” 

“Probably they want to see if you'll 
stand up and fight him at all,” George 
said. 

“Do I care a damn what they think?” 
Yet he could not imagine existing in a 
world bigger than this one in which the 
ten or fifteen men who spent their even- 
ings around the garage in Chesterfield 
set the standards of manliness. “Like he 
beat up that Williams kid from the 
country,” he said derisively. 

“The kid was a sissy. He wouldn’t 
fight back at all.” 

“I guess you said there was a whole 
bunch of you with Tony.” 

“We never helped him. We were just 
along. You’d have been there too if you’d 
been uptown that night.” 

“I wouldn’t have helped him beat up 
some little kid. I guess I would’ve told 
him what I thought about that.” 

“Uh huh,” George said. “Go tell him 
now if that’s the way you feel about it. 
He’s still around, you know.” 

Angrily Quentin picked up his bicycle 
and started for home. He rode around 
the square twice and by then he was so 
steamed up he headed for the garage at 
top speed. He meant to ride over Tony 
McCardle’s toes, but Tony was not there. 
Then, somehow, Tony’s absence scared 
him more, as though it were part of the 
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grim combined circumstance he was 
doomed to fight, as though all chance 
were on Tony’s side. 

By the time he rode home and walked 
around a bit in the pasture to think 
things over he was aware of just how 
frightened he was. Angry too, but that 
didn’t help enough any more. 

In the next few days when he went 
riding uptown for the mail or to buy 
groceries it would suddenly occur to him 
that he had followed streets which would 
probably keep him out of Tony’s way, 
and as he realized this he would turn and 
pedal furiously in front of the garage— 
sometimes passing on the far side of the 
street—and Tony would glance up to 
watch him pass before he returned to his 
whittling. 


THAT FALL after school began Quentin 
lived in greater isolation than he had ever 
known in his life. Naturally there were 
still the associations of school, and there 
were frequently games on the schoolyard 
after four. But when, after playing ball 
a while, one of the boys got the idea of 
going uptown, he would slip away from 
the rest and head for home. Slipping away 
was so hard on his morale—to him so 
obviously shameful—that he couldn’t go 
through it very often. So he took to going 
directly home when school was out. He 
would ordinarily change into his overalls 
as soon as he got there and stalk away 
toward the woods and the creek. 

His mother wanted to know why. 

“Don’t you have any friends to go 
uptown with any more?” she joked. 

“No.” 

“You haven’t been having trouble with 
someone, have you? You didn’t pick a 
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fight with Tony McCardle about Arthur, 
did you? Because you know he had noth- 
ing to do with Arthur’s dying.” 

“I didn’t pick a fight with anybody,” 
he said, queerly, biting the nail of his 
shame. 

“Probably it’s just as well that you’ve 
quit hanging around up there at the 
cream station or the garage like you used 
to. Those men around there are too 
worldly for a boy your age.” 

“No they’re not!” he shouted, his voice 
betraying him by choking outrageously. 
He ran out and stayed so long that he 
was late returning for supper. 

His mother said, “If you’re going to 
do so much hunting I guess we ought to 
get you another dog to take Arthur’s 
place.” 

“T wish we had Arthur back,” he said. 
Across the melancholy darkening of the 
kitchen window he seemed to see Arthur 
all white and gold and courageous, leap- 
ing the most powerful leaps in the world. 
“Arthur wasn’t scared of anything. That 
old shepherd dog of Worth’s came roar- 
ing up to him one day and Arthur 
jumped him and knocked him rolling. 
Didn’t even bite him. Didn’t have to.” 

“Yes,” his mother said. “You've told 
me about that.” 

“IT guess that shepherd must have out- 
weighed him plenty, but he wasn’t scared 
of him.” 

“Arthur was a gentle dog, too,” his 
mother said. “It will be hard to find 


another one like him, won’t it?” 


WHEN THEY GOT another dog—in Oc- 
tober—it was everything opposite from 
what Arthur had been. The stray bitch 


they came to call Trixie must have come 
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in from the highway one night to crawl 
under their porch. They heard her mov- 
ing about and thought first that she 
must be a groundhog or a rat. But the 
beam of their flashlight showed the white 
hair of a dog and then the dainty, filthy 
muzzle over which her tongue played in 
a constant twitch of apology, and the 
shamed eyes of a creature that begs for 
life on any terms. 

Two days passed before they could 
coax her out. They put food and water 
for her beside the hole under the porch, 
but she came for them only late at night. 
The third morning they found her lying 
half in and half out of the hole and she 
let Quentin pat her. As his hand came 
near she rolled on her back. Her beggar’s 
eyes closed in pain as his fingers touched 
her. 

“Somebody has treated her awful bad,” 
Quentin’s mother said. They could only 
guess at that, but they learned that Trixie 
made bad treatment out of whatever 
happened to her. 

“You bathe her, Quentin. We'll wrap 
her up in an old blanket until she gets 
her strength back. In a week she'll be 
frisking around as brassy as you please. 
Little dogs like that are naturally frisky,” 
his mother had said. But at the week’s end 
Trixie’s ingrained terror showed no sign 
of lessening; and in a month there was 
little more than her cleanliness to dis- 
tinguish her from the dog that had crept 
under their porch. 

She would come to Quentin’s call and 
follow him when he walked out across 
the countryside. Yet the whole natural 
world, the quivering of weeds, the shadow 
of a fallen log, cattle in a field—all were 
as terrible to her as human contact had 
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seemed, Often, trotting at Quentin’s 
heels, she would close her eyes and run 
crazily against him. At fences she never 
tried to find her own way through, and 
when Quentin reached to lift her over 
she still rolled on her back in fear. 

Quentin laughed at her. His fondness 
for her was rooted in her comic fear. She 
was “that silly Trixie” or “that big 
coward.” She was a creature whom he 
could protect and whose gratitude for 
his protection was an important salve. 
Where before his daydreams had been of 
improbable and risky assaults on Tony 
McCardle, they now turned on such 
themes as saving Trixie from an ap- 
proaching train or plunging through a 
hole in the creek’s ice to rescue her from 
drowning. 


ONE EVENING toward the end of No- 
vember he was sitting in the front yard 
playing with the dog when George Bell 
stopped. The weather that day was 
mellower, after a period of cold and rain. 
A kind of false spring scented and warm- 
ed the wind. 

“Getting ready to go uptown to- 
night?” George had asked, and it seemed 
to Quentin that this was the nonchalant 
question he had been waiting for a long 
time, through a long convalescence. His 
pulse speeded up. 

“No, I don’t want to,” he said. 

“You don’t ever go uptown any more, 
do you?” 

“Sure. Lots of times.” 

“T mean, like Saturday nights and after 
school. I never see you anywhere except 
at school. I figured you was mad at me 
for something and I better wait until you 
got over it. You sore at me?” 
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“No. I don’t like to go uptown at night 
any more. I’d rather stay at home and 
read.” 

“Won’t your mother let you go?” 

“She will. I don’t like to. I already 
told you.” 

George shook his head. “You better 
come up tonight then. The reason I 
stopped to see if you wanted to go with 
me is they’re going to have a shivaree for 
Abel Shay. They’re going to take a 
couple of truckloads of guys out to his 
farm and some of them say they’re going 
to raise hell.” 

It seemed to Quentin, all at once, that 
he had to go. “Wait till I tell my folks,” 
he said, and as he ran into the house a 
pride and a sense of release swept through 
him. He began to shake and for a minute 
his knees felt weak. And then he knew he 
was all right. 

Walking toward the town square, he 
tingled with the wish to race wildly to 
meet the promise of the springlike even- 
ing. Why had he kept himself away so 
long? There seemed now no real reason 
for it—only something had got twisted 
up in his mind. 

He found a small crowd of men and 
boys already collected on the corner by 
the bank when he and George arrived. 
The two of them twisted their way 
through the crowd to the back ranks 
unobtrusively. Quentin hoisted himself 
onto the pipe rail that ran along the bank 
steps. Near him he saw Tony McCardle 
and briefly Tony stared at him. But that 
was all. Whatever had been shaping up 
last summer had blown away and had 
been forgotten. 

Then Quentin saw Trixie coming to 
look for him. He had forgotten to lock 
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her in and she must have followed at a 
distance, slinking out of sight because 
George was with him. Here, in front of 
the whole crowd, she was crossing under 
the streetlight toward him, drawn for- 
ward and thrown back by her fear— 
trotting from side to side in broad arcs, 
creeping on her belly on the pavement 
or sometimes prancing crazily on stiff 
legs. All her antics were in plain view— 
like the imaginable behavior of an 
old crazy woman forced naked onto a 
burlesque stage, having to move closer 
to the spotlight and the hooting audience 
to look for the one person who was 
supposed to save her. 

The worst of it was that Quentin 
wanted to laugh and hoot at her as he 
felt the others were doing. That silly 
Trixie. He saw how idiotic and con- 
temptible she was. But she was his. Every- 
one would know she belonged to him. He 
slipped from the rail, meaning to pick 
her up as quietly as possible and carry 
her away. He would take her around the 
corner and kick her toward home. 

As he worked his way to the edge of 
the crowd Tony McCardle stepped out 
from among the men, picked up a stone 
and, standing directly above the crouch- 
ing dog, slammed the stone into her 
belly. 

Everyone saw it happen. There was a 
shocked rift in the talk like a suspended 
breath while the dog ran away. Quentin, 
who had paused, felt the hush of the men 
drag him forward. Now I’ve got to fight. 

He couldn’t move. For a minute more 
the silence that was his opportunity and 
challenge lasted. Then he heard one of 
the men say, “That was a dirty thing to 
do, McCardle. What do you use for 
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brains?” Dillon Gore took the collar of 
Tony’s jacket in his left hand and slapped 
the boy. Two quick, short blows. 

The buzz of talk began again and 
Quentin eased his way back into the 
crowd. The trucks came then and while 
the others were loading he was able to 
slip around them and walk away un- 
noticed. Around the corner he began to 
search for Trixie. He half expected her 
to be cringing near by. She was nowhere 
in sight and did not come to his low 
call. He began to run. The closer he got 
to home the louder he yelled for Trixie. 


In fog of November evenings 
wait at desk or stove 

for one who will come 
unrecognized, requiring | 
something of you: 

perhaps something 

you did not know you had. 


It is November now. 
The roads darken early. 


The great ring circles the moon. 


Wait by the fire. 


You will not know 
what liquor is in his veins 
that he cries out at your door, 
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As he had searched in the summer for 
Arthur, now he searched his own yard 
in widening circles and went into the 
pasture, slowing up there, finally sure 
that she had run too far for him to find 
her. 

She’ll show up under someone else’s 
porch, he thought wearily. From the 
simple night, the moon, and the dead 
pasture grass, he made accusers whose 
unmistakable charge he denied by whis- 
pering, “If it had been Arthur he hit 
I wouldn’t have taken it. I’d have fought 
him for Arthur.” 


staggered with the weight 
of rain, mud, and something more. 
He will come to your door. 

You must not refuse him. 


He will be a stranger, 

he will be wounded. 

It will not be possible 
always to see the wounds. 


That man lies wounded now 
on the road in darkness 

and a stranger, who will come: 
all roads lead here 

to the falling of our walls— 
Love on the road to Jericho 
comes with a wounded man. 
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The Courageous Idiosyncrasy of 
Albert Guerard 


MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


IN A RECENT REVIEW literary critic Alfred 
Kazin wrote: 


This, it seems, is the last horror of the lonely 
crowd — that we should be argued into hope- 
lessness for lack of the mental independence, 
the courageous idiosyncrasy, with which to 
see human destiny any differently. We are 
all joined to each other these days by an 
infinitely shallow common sense. We agree 
about so many of the main issues of life and 
death that it must be hard, especially when 
we are weakened by age, to court unpopular- 
ity by disagreeing with most of our con- 
temporaries in the big ward where we have 
to live. 


Of a great proportion of the dwellers in 
our time these things may be said with 
despairing truth. But though the diag- 
nosis of the age is accurate, the progno- 
sis is not entirely without hope as long 
as there remain at least a few men who 
do possess the “courageous idiosyncrasy” 
of which Kazin speaks—or as long as 
their influence remains. With the death 
of Albert Guérard on November 13, 
1959, we were deprived of the physical 
presence of such a man; but his words 
are still fresh and powerful among us, 
and will remain so through many years 
in which the problems he foresaw and 
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discussed will have to be met and re- 
solved. 

Born in Paris and having spent there 
the first twenty years of his life, Guérard 
brought to America, when he came here 
to teach in 1906, the reasoned clarity of 
“la ville lumiére.’” The quays of the 
Seine were, he said, his first teachers. With 
their influence blended that of Hugo, 
Renan, Taine, and Vigny, whom he 
called, in his Personal Equation, “‘the 
Four Winds of My Spirit.” The Dreyfus 
Case focused for him the horror of in- 
justice which was to play such a great 
part in his thinking and brought him to 
recognize nationalism as “the enemy .. . 
a new incarnation of Voltaire’s ‘l’Infame,’ 
that must be crushed if men are to be 
free: fanaticism, ruthless, unreasoning, 
imposing itself by methods of terrorism.” 

For fifty-three years Guérard taught 
and lectured and wrote in America, most 
of that time as a professor at Stanford 
University. His first year in this country 
was spent at Williams College, and from 
1913 to 1925 he taught at Rice In- 
stitute. From 1950 to 1953 he served 
as Professor of Comparative Literature 
at Brandeis University. In 1957 he re- 
turned to Stanford, where he remained 
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until his death. During various summers, 
he taught at the Universities of California, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and Hawaii, and at 
Harvard, Radcliffe, and the New School 
for Social Research. He became acquaint- 
ed with America from coast to coast 
and beyond, and felt himself an adopted 
son. The qualities of his two homelands 
were intermingled in his thought and 
work. When Brandeis University award- 
ed him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters, the citation characterized him 


as “a civilized rebel, a sensitive non- 
conformist, a genuine Renaissance man, 
a genuine lover of people, a blend of 
Gallic wit and American pragmatism.” 

Author of more than twenty books 
= of history, biography, and autobiography, 


Guérard once wrote in Books Abroad: 
“I have never considered myself as a 
writer. . . . Writing throughout my 
career has been nothing but a means of 
conveying thought.” The thought, how- 
ever, was so clear and luminous, what- 
ever the subject toward which it was 
directed, that his writing furnishes an 
instructive example to those who con- 
sider themselves stylists first of all. It 
is transparent, a stream free of turbidity. 
And particularly, it is never clogged, as 
is so much of the writing of today, by 
compromise. Guérard never allowed fear 
to muddy his thinking or his writing; 
there was never in him any of the heavy 
apathy of cowardice. He saw the useless- 
ness of such an effort at escape. In Person- 
al Equation he wrote: 


The selfish and the timorous (in their own 
language, the safe and sane) will never achieve 
security; at any moment, when mediocrity 
becomes unendurable, it will be shattered by 
the twin archrebels, Despair and Hope. There 
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is only one way to avert catastrophe: to wit, 
that practical wisdom should learn to be as 
bold and gencrous as madness. Why should 
there be no virtue except in the powers of 
darkness? 


In Bottle in the Sea, opposite the title- 
page of which are the words of II 
Timothy 1:7—“For God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear; but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind’’—he said 
of the great enemy, fear: 


Fear we must acknowledge and measure and 
combat: but we should never yield to fear; 
and we should scorn those who seek to im- 
pose their will through fear. Fear of course 
is not purely physical: physical cowardice 
is the most excusable of all. Fear of poverty; 
fear of isolation; fear of not standing well 
with the many or with the successful few: 
when these fears paralyze thought and warp 
action, they become deadly sins. Cowardice 
means slavery, and the moral life demands 
freedom. Franklin Roosevelt was right when 
he insisted upon freedom from fear. That 
freedom is not merely one of four, it is the 
ultimate citadel, and its name is self-respect. 
We should be ready to face want, rather 
than submit to fear; and nothing can abridge 
our freedom of thought, except our own fear. 


In Testament of a Liberal, defining the 
word liberal, he once more warned against 
this particular kind of fear: 


When fear is simply the awareness of danger, 
it is realistic, reasonable, and salutary; and 
it implies no loss of dignity. It is only when 
fear leads to capitulation that it becomes 
debasing. Freedom from such craven fear 
is the most precious of all freedoms, and 
by a Liberal 1 mean a man liberated from 
that canker. The fear of persecution; the 
fear of ostracism; the fear of ridicule. 


“The one essential liberty,” he said in 
“The Coming Victory of Liberty,” the 
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essay which he called the “core” of 
Testament of a Liberal, “is the liberty of 
thought. Take from a man his earthly 
treasures, and he is not degraded. Fright- 
en him out of his honest opinion, and 
he will be either stupefied, or wounded 
to his very soul.” 

Guérard spoke of “reasonableness, i.e., 
balance, moderation, sympathy, practical 
sense”; but this “sense” has nothing in 
common with Kazin’s “infinitely shallow 
common sense.” In Bottle in the Sea he 
defined himself as “a rationalist—within 
reason,” having in mind the reasonable- 
ness that looks at mankind’s great dilem- 
mas without either fear or fanaticism. 
His first book, French Prophets of Yester- 
day, closed with Renan’s words, “What 
shall they live by, who come after us?” 
At the close of Bottle in the Sea he offered 
his answer: “Act in harmony with the 
sense of the universe. That there is such 
a sense must be accepted on faith; it is 
the very essence of faith.” And he be- 
lieved that this sense could be discerned: 


The compass turns to the magnetic North; 
Descartes believed that good sense, imparted 
to all men, enabled us to discern the truth; 
innumerable teachers, Rousseau and Kant the 
most explicit, hold that such a moral compass 
exists, and is called conscience. Broadly, I 
agree with them; the moral law in our hearts, 
the categorical imperative, is our sole inspira- 
tion. If the term be used symbolically, not 
dogmatically, I should be glad to call it the 
voice of God within us. 


But conscience, encrusted with histori- 
cal and social elements, must, in order 


to become reliable, be “stripped of all 


prejudices of race, caste, party, nation, 
or sect.” And before the voice of con- 
science can reach us, we must “purify 
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our sense of duty.” This, Guérard ex- 
plained, was what he meant by “good 
will and the critical spirit. Goodness is 
futile without will; good will itself, i.e., 
will at the service of the good, may be 
blind and harmful if not checked by 
clear thinking and dispassionate inquiry.” 

Prejudice was one point on which 
Guérard heard the voice of conscience 
speaking clearly. Race prejudice was one 
aspect of this injustice with which he 
was faced particularly during his years 
of teaching at Rice Institute in Houston. 
In Personal Equation he discussed it as 
sanely, with as balanced a perspective, 
and with as complete a Jack of fear as any 
other question with which he was con- 
cerned. And also with as much firmness. 
“If there were but a single Negro tortur- 
ed in the Devil’s Island of our contemptu- 
ous prejudice,” he wrote, “we would not 
cease from mental fight. To acquiesce in 
such an evil is degrading.” And he saw 
plainly the harm caused to both sides by 
the inflicting of injustice: 


. although some of the best southerners 
are callous to the implications of their creed, 
race prejudice is not a wreath on the tomb 
of the Lost Cause: it is a curse. Even if it 
did not affect the material interests of both 
races it would inflict upon both incalculable 
harm. It is not good for a ruling caste to pin 
its whole faith to an idol which is, at bottom, 
a lie. It corrupts politics; it paralyzes thought; 
it fosters that unreasoning arrogance which 
we found so unbearable in Imperial and Nazi 
Germany. 


But the privilege of race, crucial as it is 
in our time, was only one part of the 
whole question of privilege, one battle 
in the great war in which Guérard was 
enlisted. “Any privilege,” he wrote, “that 
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refuses to stand the test of reason and 
justice is a superstition and must be 
challenged. This constant protest against 
assumed superiority is probably the chief 
factor in my personal equation.” 


THE EpIToRS OF the Southwest Review 
have a particularly close familiarity with 
the work of Albert Guérard, and an 
especial warmth in their memory of him. 
Over a period of forty-four years, 
Guérard was a friend of the magazine, a 
contributor, and at different periods of 
its history a contributing editor. During 
that time twenty of his articles appeared 
in the Review’s pages—the first in 1916, 
the last in 1959: articles reflecting his 
many interests, on subjects as varied as 
“Maurice Barrés and the Doctrine of 
‘Capitalism—Myth, Doc- 
trine, or Style?” “European Union: 
Dream or Necessity?” “The Last Fron- 
tier: Language,” “Pride and Passion in 
the Maghreb,” “Art For Art’s Sake,” and 
“Fossils, Classics, and Presences.”” And 
in the course of work on these articles, 


Nationalism, 


there developed a correspondence richly 
rewarding in itself, for Guérard was, 
along with his many other abilities, a 
letter-writer in a tradition too nearly 
lost in our hasty century. Here, as in his 
articles and books, his fearlessness and 
his confidence in the possibility of right 
action were paramount. In 1952, for ex- 
ample, he wrote: 


During the first world war, | wrote an 
International Conciliation pamphlet, The 
Land Where Hatred Expires, which is re- 
printed in my Beyond Hatred. Hatred is a 
tribute paid by fear. I took it then for granted 
that America had risen above fear and hatred. 
Alas! I am more doubtful now. At any rate, 
I refuse to capitulate to either. One of the 
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privileges of age. It is only too natural for 
the young to be afraid. 


In 1954, discussing his work on_ his 
Napoleon III, he said that it had revived 
his interest in “the spirit of 1848”: 


In the fairly long perspective of a century, 
we realize that the Utopians of 1848 were 
right, against the tough practical men. Much 
of what they wanted has been accomplished, 
although denounced at the time as utter 
foolishness. What remains to be done will 
have to be done. If in 1848 the sane, sound, 
efficient men, the Tafts and Hoovers of those 
days, had placed their technical skill at the 
service of the right ideas, the world would 
have been spared an enormous amount of 
waste. And waste is not inevitable. It is 
possible to do the right thing at the right 
moment. America, in 1776, might have es- 
tablished a local monarchy with privileged 
orders, which in due course would have been 
followed by a radical revolution, then by a 
military dictatorship, etc. — all according to 
a familiar pattern. But the right, the bold, 
the rational thing was done: the immediate 
creation of a democratic republic. And it 
has endured. 


In 1956, speaking of another writer whose 
work had appeared in the Southwest Re- 
view, he commented: 


Like . . . many other intellectuals, he is so 
terribly afraid of being a fellow traveler that 
he can’t think straight. I don’t care who 
travels with me — if they are going my 
way, and if I remain free to part company 
any time I choose. 


All these vigorous expressions came 
from a man in his seventies, and assuredly 
bely the reluctance of which Kazin speaks, 
to court disagreement when we are 
“weakened by age.” No such weakening 
ever appeared in the thoughts of Albert 
Guérard. Nor was there ever any lack 
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of humor in his approach even to the 
ending of his work by death. In 1956, 
at a moment when temporary ill health 
made him consider the possibility that a 
manuscript might have to be sent to the 
Southwest Review without his revision, 
he wrote: “Thomas Mann once praised 
me for my ‘hilarity,’ by which he meant 
hilaritas, cheerfulness. Alive or dead, I 


do not want to take myself too solemnly.” 
In 1957, he commented: 


I am 77, and am still thinking hard about 
the problems of Age and Time. Phil May, 
in Punch, had this dialogue: ‘““What did she 
die of? Sixpennyworth of ice cream on top 
of plum pudding — Lord! What a lovely 
death!” I should like to have in my obituary: 
“Died of an orgy of work — Lord! What a 


lovely death! 
And indeed, the inscription might 
come very close to being appropriate. 
On May 10, 1959, six months before his 
death, Guérard wrote a long letter taking 
stock of the work he had on hand — a 
letter which he thought of as “a docu- 
ment,” in case he should not be able to 
carry out the projects he had in mind; 
for, as he wrote two weeks later, “I feel 
I should squeeze out of my system all my 
antepenultima, penultima, and ultima 
verba, for my time is getting short.” 
“After fifty years,” he began, 


I have said — more than once — all I was 
appointed to say: “Tout est dit, et il ne me 
reste plus rien a dire depuis cinquante ans 
que je dis des bétises.” But I refuse to admit 
that every thing I might now say would be 
radotage and rabdchage. There are two lines 
open, in opposite directions. The first would 
lead me to define more sharply, from essay 
to essay, from book to book, the thoughts 
which are diffused in my very first work: 
a process of condensation or distillation. The 
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world would gladly forget twenty-four vol- 
umes; it might remember a few phrases. The 
other line is the application of these prin- 
ciples to concrete instances, past, present, and 
future. (Future: I believe that blue prints 
have a legitimate place in sound construction 
work.) 


The four books he selected as those he 
would have liked to “revise, bring up to 
date, and enrich” were France: A Modern 
History, for which this had already been 
done; L’Avenir de Paris; Preface to 
World Literature; and International Lan- 
guages. “A book should not stop grow- 
ing when first published,” he added. 
“Mine have kept growing in my mind. 
With these four substantial volumes, I 
could claim I have not been an unprofit- 
able servant.” 

But in addition to the work on books, 
he had in mind a number of articles—one 
on “Three French Leaders: Clemenceau, 
Jaurés, de Gaulle,” one on “ Ambiguities,” 
one on “The Evil Good Men Do,” one 
on “A Sane Policy for 1859 (or 1860).” 
The outlines for some of these, as they 
are all we shall now have, are worth quot- 
ing at length. 


“Appeasement”: A semantic study. A strik- 
ing example of “the Tyranny of Words.” 
Because Neville Chamberlain misused the 
term, we are now set against it and all it 
stands for. But there can be no genuine 
peace without genuine appeasement: the will- 
to-peace, the allaying of jealousy, distrust, 
and hatred. Unless the Summit meeting means 
appeasement, Dulles is right: it would be 
futile. Appeasement does not mean capitula- 
tion: Chamberlain’s capitulation was followed 
by a recrudescence of jealousy and hatred. 
It does not mean compromise: compromise 
is the condoning of evils as lesser evils, and 
evil should never be condoned. What we need 
is a fair and generous adjustment: how much 
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can we concede without sacrifice of perma- 
nent interests or principles (e.g. recognition 
of Red China; 2 confederation of the three 
Germanies, neutral and demilitarized). 

“Personality and Personalities,” the fruit of 
a seminar I conducted last year. . . . Personal- 
ity defined as conscious choice. Sacrificed, 
destroyed, when man abdicates his autonomy, 
and commits himself to outstanding, imperial 
personalities, hero, genius, Duce, Fuhrer, 
prophet, Messiah — e.g. Mohammed or Marx. 
Loyalty to leader, party, organization, nation, 
is immoral: no loyalty but to justice. It 
would be better for a cause if personal loyal- 
ties were subordinated. A man a better 
socialist if he refuses to call himself a Marxist. 
A truer patriot for rejecting Decatur’s blas- 
phemy: My country, right or wrong! In 
matters of faste, art, literature, there is more 
worth in intense personal enjoyment than in 
conformity to standards imposed by academ- 
ies, schools, or cliques. In religion: more vital 
to be a fellow believer with Christ, accept- 
ing his spirit, than to be a believer in Christ, 
i.e. in a theology. Better if Mr. Dulles had not 
called himself, and believed himself to be, 
technically a Christian, and had instead been 
a fellow believer with Christ, i.e. rejecting 
hatred and massive retaliations. 


“The Middle Realm of the Subconscious”: 
If personality be consciousness, there is no 
unconscious. And there are many forms and 
degrees of the subconscious, at the same 
time, striving for recognition, with thresh- 
old at different levels. One form of the 
subconscious is the collective subconscious: 
mores, conformity, 1984, Hundred-percent- 
ism, the American way of life. Possible to be 
very articulate in that domain (apologists for 
the commonly accepted “truths” or sacred 
cows) without reaching the level of original, 
responsible thought, which is full conscious- 
ness, which is personality. 
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“Strife”: In his very able new book, History 
of Western Morals, Crane Brinton emphasizes 
what he calls the agon, striving for the prize, 
competition (in business, home politics, in- 
ternational politics, religion: missionaries are 
out to destroy the rival faiths). 

Recognize this element; do not seek to 
minimize it. At the same time, do not con- 
sider it central, or even essential, in our 
civilization. A civilized man subordinates the 
agon, reduces competition to the field of 
sports or games. The essence of life is either 
pluralistic autonomy or co-operation. True 
that students are never so intensely roused 
as by the Big Game. Yet we all know that 
it is but play. The aim of the university is 
not to win games, but to prepare men. The 
aim of politics is not to win an electoral 
victory, but to govern justly. The aim of 
the lawyers should not be to win a case, but 
to seek justice. We are now the heavyweight 
champion, self-appointed leader of the Free 
World. Leadership should belong not to the 
strong but to the wise. Countries out of the 
competition, not even second or third rate, 
Switzerland, Sweden, may be saner. In the 
economic world: to be free from worldly 
care is more important than striving to be 
a billionaire. 


There was not, it turned out, time for 
all these projects to be completed. Nor 
will any more letters like that one be 
coming to the Southwest Review office. 
But we have the ideas behind them; we 
have the full written harvest of a life 
devoted to thought; and we have the 
knowledge that because such a man as 
Albert Guérard has lived in our time and 
been part of our civilization, the possi- 


bility of the “courageous idiosyncrasy” 
is still in us. 
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The Medio Dia Massacre 


FRANK C. HIBBEN 


The life of Juan de Dios is a story of many 
people and many places. I first met Juan in 
1933 when he was leader of a group of In- 
dians and cowboys eking out a living in the 
depression period by hunting wild horses along 
the Chama River of New Mexico. I also trav- 
eled with Juan over the Indian trails of the 
region, and camped with him at places where 
the Apaches and Utes had camped not so long 
ago. 

Juan de Dios was a Navajo Indian by birth. 
He was captured as a child in a slave raid and 
brought back to Abiquiu, New Mexico. At 
Abiquiu, the original territorial capital of the 
New Mexican region, Juan became the prop- 
erty of the Gonzales family. He was treated 
kindly and taught to handle horses and punch 
cattle. From his masters he learned to speak 
Castilian Spanish. More important, perhaps, 
for his later life, Juan became acquainted 
with several groups of Jicarilla Apache In- 
dians and some Utes who came into Abiquiu 
after the United States government had estab- 
lished a ration point there to issue food and 
supplies to the Indians. 

Juan believed he was twenty-one years old 
when Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
freed all the slaves, Indian as well as Negro. 
At the time I knew him, he certainly was 
over ninety, and yet he rode a horse like a 
young vaquero and his eye was as heen as it 
must have been in the days after the Civil 
War. 

As Juan never knew his real name, he called 


himself Juan de Dios (Juan of God). Be- 
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cause he had been associated with a famous 
New Mexican family, he enjoyed a certain 
status in the troubled times following the 
Civil War. He was allowed to carry a gun 
and to come into Abiquiu and Santa Fe, priv- 
ileges which were denied to most other In- 
dians. 

But by choice, Juan lived and camped with 
the Jicarilla Apaches. He was a part of the 
exciting times when the great wagon trains 
came down over the Santa Fe Trail. Juan 
hunted buffalo and antelope and sold the dried 
meat to the incoming Americans. When the 
occasion seemed to demand, he joined in at- 
tacks on these same wagon trains. The mas- 
sacre which took place at Medio Dia must 
have occurred about 1870. Juan told me the 
story when we were camping one night in 
the same area. 


AT THE First scattered volley of shots, 
the near horse of the lead team dropped 
in the traces. The two bearded men on 
the wagon seat crumpled forward and 
fell beneath the wheels, and the wagon 
bounced over them. The remaining horse 
circled wildly, dragging its dead team- 
mate in the harness. The wagon tongue 
caught on a projecting sod and bent up- 
ward in the middle like a folding knife. 
As it fell over sideways a horse screamed. 
Spurts of flour rose like white smoke 
from the burst barrels in the wagon bed. 

As the powder cloud from the first 
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shooting drifted away, the other wagons 
galloped frantically past the wreck of the 
first one. Cotton puffs of smoke came 
from the tail gates as the teamsters re- 
turned the fire. All the Indians jumped 
on their horses, which two of the Utes 
were holding behind the ridge. The non- 
descript band mounted in confusion and 
rode down on the fleeing wagon train in 
scattered groups. A single Indian in full 
buckskin and with a round Spanish som- 
brero on his head seemed to be the lead- 
er, although he did not ride in the fore- 
front of the attackers. 


The wagon train had come down the 
grade from Raton Pass when it was fifty- 
five days out from Independence, Mis- 
souri. The horses were thin and the men 
long-bearded. it was a dry fall; the dust 
was thick on the trail. The yellowed 
leaves of the mountain cottonwoods at 
the foot of Raton Mountain were frosted 
with white dust. The men driving the 
wagons were ashen-faced and their eyes 
were ringed with red. 

These men were in a black mood be- 
cause they had paid a toll of gold pieces 
at Raton Pass. Every wagon paid Uncle 
Dick Wooton $1.50 to cross the tollgate 
at the crest of the road. The loss of these 
gold pieces, counted out into Wooton’s 
callused hand, would cut their profits 
from the journey still further. 

A day’s travel below Raton Pass the 
wagons passed through the bottoms of 
Vermejo Creek. Between the head of Ver- 
mejo and the Canadian was a Jicarilla 
Apache and Ute camp. The Indians’ 
houses were tipis of buffalo hide and 
wickiups made of pifion logs and dirt. 
The Indians themselves were a mixed lot, 
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underfed and poorly clothed in such 
fragments of castoff buckskins and trade 
goods as they could beg or steal from the 
wagon trains that passed that way. A few 
of the Apaches halfheartedly tried to sell 
dried buffalo meat to those among the 
wagoneers who needed supplies. But most 
of the Indians and their women just 
stared dull-eyed at the lines of wagons 
that came down the trail from the pass. 
The Indian dogs barked and put their 
tails between their thin hindquarters 
when the oxhide whips of the teamsters 
cracked over the backs of the horses and 
wagon brakes screamed as the heavily 
loaded vehicles came down the grade into 
the creek bottom. 

In this particular group of wagons 
there were only nine vehicles, with twelve 
men riding on the wagon seats or sitting 
their tired horses that followed behind. 
The whole wagon train apparently be- 
longed to a tall redheaded fellow who sat 
carelessly on a roan gelding in front of 
the lead team. The man’s narrow face was 
mottled white and brown like the skin of 
a piebald horse and his front teeth stuck 
out like a beaver’s. This man laughed as 
though he were glad to be across Raton 
Pass and onto the last stretch of road to 
Old Santa Fe with no dangers before 
him. The rest of the wagoneers glumly 
thought of the Indians they had seen be- 
fore and eyed the dirty Apaches with 
hatred and suspicion. They had been at- 
tacked by South Cheyennes at Timpas 
Creek, south of Bent’s Fort, and in the 
running fight that followed they had 
lost one wagon and three horses. 

In the lead wagon, too, was a blue- 
eyed woman who sat apart on her end of 
the wagon box and clung tightly with 
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one hand to the iron rail there as the ve- 
hicle jolted and lurched over the last of 
the rough trail. Although she must have 
come some 650 miles already on the Santa 
Fe road, she was dressed as though for a 
city street in Chicago and showed no fa- 


miliarity with either the lurching wagon 


or the teamster who drove it. The woman 
was young, about twenty-five perhaps, 
and she wore a red dress with some kind 
of little apron in front. She was bare- 
headed, with honey-colored hair that was 
powdered with dust like frost on a flower. 
Her skin in its whiteness was curiously 
different from that of the sunburned and 
bearded men of the rest of the train. 
As the wagons bunched and stopped 
before the Indian encampment, the men 
eased the brakes from the wagon tires and 
rested the horses. The woman in the red 
dress continued to look straight ahead as 
the silent Apaches and Utes crowded 
around. She acted like royalty in a hostile 
country, nor did she answer when one of 
the teamsters asked her with rough hu- 
mor if she wanted him to lift her down. 
The woman shrank away visibly when 
two of the Apache squaws, with dark red 
strings of fly-covered buffalo meat in 
their grimy fingers, pressed the repulsive 
stuff toward her. She acted as though she 
thought the Indian women were reaching 
to drag her down with their filthy hands. 
Fortunately a dogfight diverted the 
Apaches at that moment when one of 
their bone-thin curs, with a rare show of 
audacity, snatched a piece of the buffalo 
jerky and ran under a wagon with the 
prize. The rest of the dogs pursued in an 
angry snapping melee. The noise started 
even the tired team horses to pitching 
in the harness. Driving the Indians back 
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with curses, the wagoneers climbed again 
on the wagon seats. Whips snaked out 
over the rumps of the paired teams and 
snapped up puffs of dust from dirty hides 
as the wagons once again creaked into 
motion. 


THAT NIGHT the men, with the strange 
woman as aloof as ever, camped on the 
bank of Vermejo Creek, an hour’s ride 
from the Apache camp. Here there was 
no danger from Cheyennes or Kiowas. 
They were safely through the usual ha- 
zards of the Santa Fe Trail. In another 
five days, even with slow going, their 
wagons with their cargoes of trade goods 
would be safe in the Santa Fe plaza. 

It was for this reason, perhaps, that the 
red-haired man with the piebald face 
rolled out a wooden keg of whiskey and 
knocked in the head with the butt of his 
hatchet. The other men dipped cups into 
the broken barrelhead and ladled out the 
pale red stuff to pour down their dust- 
caked throats. Before dark most of the 
men of the wagon train were laughing 
hilariously and some of them, very drunk, 
lay breathing heavily beside the wagons 
where they had fallen. 

As darkness came someone lighted a 
fire, and the men finished the keg of 
whiskey there by the dancing flames. The 
redheaded man and two or three others 
looked toward the woman in the red 
dress. Their eyes were bright with the 
whiskey they had drunk. They plainly 
thought it only right that the honey- 
haired woman should celebrate with them 
the safe passage of the Santa Fe Trail. 

But as on many a night before when 
they had attempted familiarities, she held 
the rough men at bay by her coldness. 
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They suspected, too, that she carried a 
small pistol in the folds of her skirt, for 
she always held one hand concealed there. 
Though whether she would turn the wea- 
pon upon any man who approached her 
or upon herself, they did not know. 

So it was that four of the teamsters, 
with the mottled-faced one at their head, 
started back on foot toward the Apache 
encampment. The whiskey within them 
made the Indian women seem less dirty 
and repulsive than they had appeared that 
same afternoon. And then there was a 
certain Apache girl of perhaps sixteen 
years who had seemed cleaner than the 
rest and might be friendly. 

The dogs barked as the men came 
among the tipis and wickiups. A few 
Indians looked out through the doorways 
and then shrank back. The teamsters 
pounced with howls of laughter upon 
one woman and then threw her aside and 
kicked her when they saw she was old. 
They caught another girl who was fleeing 
from one wickiup to another. Perhaps 
this was the one they remembered. It was 
then that one of the Utes, an old man 
with bent shoulders, came before the 
teamsters. He held up his hands for them 
to stop. Perhaps they did not see him in 
the darkness, or notice that he held no 
weapon. The redheaded man shot the old 
Ute with a .44 pistol that he jerked out 
of his belt. He pushed the limp body to 
one side with his foot with as little com- 
punction as he would have shown in 
spurning the coils of a rattlesnake he had 
just killed. 

Other Apaches and Utes came out of 
their lodges at the sound of the shot. 
An ineffectual arrow or two whistled 


through the darkness and thudded to the 
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hard-trampled ground beyond. Another 
gun banged. Shouts arose and the dogs 
barked louder. The teamsters began to re- 
treat, firing as they went. Another 
Apache who appeared dimly before them 
threw up his hands and fell backward as 
a heavy bullet spun him halfway round. 
In the noise and confusion, the white men 
gained the edge of the encampment and 
the bushes along the creek, and walked 
single file back to their wagons. They 
still laughed softly among themselves as 
they looked backward for signs of pur- 
suit, but the effects of the whiskey had 
died within them. 

In the Apache camp behind them there 
was an angry stir and the murmur of 
guttural voices. The bodies of the three 
dead had been brought to the center of 
the encampment and laid out there for 
the women to mourn over. The rest of 
the men gathered to one side. A single 
figure was in their midst. This man 
seemed taller than the Apaches and Utes 
and heavier in build, although he too was 
an Indian. Even as they spoke to the man 
in Apache, they addressed him by the 
Spanish name of Juan de Dios. “Juan of 
God” was not unknown on the Santa Fe 
Trail. Any Indian, or white teamster 
either for that matter, had heard of this 
Navajo plainsman. There was perhaps no 
man in the whole territory of New Mexi- 
co who could hunt better, shoot straight- 
er, or follow the obscure mountain trails 
more unerringly than Juan de Dios. It 
was natural that the Apaches should 
want him to lead them. 

So it was decided there in the darkness, 


with the ululations of the Apache women 


in the background, that the wagon train 
would be destroyed. The red-haired white 
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man with the beaver teeth would be 
killed and all his people with him. Every 
warrior in the group claimed the beaver- 
toothed one as his own special victim. 

This was not the first time that this 
particular band of Apaches had planned 
to attack a wagon train, nor was it the 
first such escapade for Juan de Dios, for 
that matter. But none of these renegades 
would have planned such a raid between 
Raton and Santa Fe. Fort Union lay only 
two days’ ride to the south. In the fall of 
the year the wagon trains were scarcely 
out of sight of each other on that stretch 
of trail, and there was U.S. cavalry at 
Fort Marcy, near Santa Fe itself. But in 
the excitement of revenge and with the 
weapons brandished there as the crowd 
shouted for killing, no one thought of 
caution. Curiously, there was little talk 
of the rich plunder they might get from 
the wagons. 


THAT SAME NIGHT some thirty of the 
Apaches mounted an assortment of horses 
and rode away into the darkness. A New 
Mexico-born wastrel named Rubio, “The 
Blond One,” rode with them, although 
his motives must have been different 
from their own. There were also two or 
three Utes and a Taos outcast called 
Beaver Itch. Juan de Dios, on a white 
mare, led the motley column due south 
in the darkness. Most of the Apaches 
wanted to attack the redheaded one’s 
wagon train at dawn while the teamsters 
were still sleeping off the liquor. But Juan 
de Dios knew that this was impossible so 
close to the other wagon encampments. 
So the Indians followed him blindly a- 
cross the creek bottom and onto the roll- 
ing flats on the far side. The hooves of 
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their horses could follow the deep-cut 
wagon ruts of the trail, though the night 
was moonless and thunder muttered from 
scattered clouds around the horizon. 

Some of the Apaches carried muskets, 
old-fashioned guns and no match for the 
new Sharps and repeating rifles which 
some of the wagoneers brought from St. 
Louis and Independence. Most of the In- 
dians were armed with bows which shot 
metal-tipped arrows. These iron arrow- 
heads they had found along the Santa Fe 
Trail. At close range a man could shoot 
such an arrow clear through the body of 
a buffalo so that the shaft would drop 
out the far side. For close fighting, such 
a bow and arrow is better than a gun; 
but how could they get so close? 

A half day’s riding south of the Ver- 
mejo bottoms lies a gentle swale with a 
marshy spring at its center. This place 
is called Medio Dia because the teamsters 
often stopped there at midday to water 
their horses. It was the custom among 
the freighters on the Santa Fe Trail to 
start their wagons early in the morning 
without feeding either horses or men. 
Then, when they had traveled some ten 
or twelve miles, they stopped for a meal. 
It was at this time that the horses were 
most tired and the men least vigilant. 

Juan de Dios knew these things well, 
for he had traveled with the trains both 
as guide and as hunter. Some of the Apa- 
ches who knew Juan de Dios the least 
complained bitterly at riding so far. They 
wanted to turn and attack the wagons of 
the redheaded one as soon as he drew 
away from his camping place. But Juan 
de Dios restrained them. If the point rid- 
ers of other wagon trains heard the fir- 
ing, they could catch the Apaches from 
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behind. Medio Dia was far enough from 
the camping places along the Vermejo 
and the Canadian and yet not too close 
to Fort Union, which was the next place 
where a cavalry patrol might interfere 
with their plans. 

By the time the poorly-assorted caval- 
cade had reached Medio Dia, it was late 
in the morning. The wagon tires of the 
last group that had passed through the 
day before had bitten deeply into the 
soggy ground which spread out below the 
spring. There was the litter of people 
who had passed that way—fragments of 
clothes, shattered bottles, and a broken 
bedstead that somehow had gotten so far 
on the trail but had not stayed together 
to reach Santa Fe. But nowhere in the 
expanse of that gentle sloping valley was 
there any human being or sign that hu- 
man beings had been there within the 
last few hours. 

Alongside the Medio Dia spring, per- 
haps a hundred yards away, was a low 
ridge with an outcrop of dirty brown 
sandstone sticking out of its crest like 
bones protruding from the eroding skele- 
ton of a long-dead carcass. Cautioning 
the Apaches against leaving fresh tracks 
in the marshy ground, although in any 
event it was unlikely that the teamsters 
would notice them among so many other 
imprints, Juan led the horsemen along 
the hard ground below the low ridge and 
behind it. It would make an ideal am- 
bush. 

The courage of most of the Jicarilla 
Apaches had ebbed during the long ride. 
They muttered among themselves. Some 
wanted to ride back to their women. 
Others complained that they should have 
attacked under cover of darkness. Pick- 
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ing out the one man whom he knew best, 
Apache Charlie, a band leader and a 
chief, Juan sent him back up the trail to 
watch for the approach of any wagons 
and especially to report if the wagon 
train of the redheaded one had joined 
forces with any larger group. 

The rest of the Indians Juan encour- 
aged to build a fire and hold a dance, to 
whip their flagging spirits to the fever 
pitch of battle. Being an Indian himself, 
Juan de Dios appreciated these things. A 
parfleche from one of the saddles made 
an impromptu drum, which one Apache 
beat with the shaft of a bow to keep 
time. The others shook their bows and 
muskets and began to shout. Red and 
yellow paint was taken from pouches to 
decorate their faces and upper bodies. 
These Jicarilla Apaches had hunted out 
on the Plains and there had learned the 
customs of the Comanches and the Chey- 
ennes, who had taught them to “count 
coup”—to make a score against a dead 
enemy by striking the body after a kill. 
A warrior was known by the number of 
coups he had counted. 

Around the fire behind the ridge at 
Medio Dia, many a strange coup was told 
of as the men worked themselves into a 
frenzied crescendo by shouting and 
dancing. There were Jicarillas there who 
had killed long-knife soldiers and had the 
brass buttons to prove it. There were 
others who had met the Comanches in 
battle and lived to tell of the encounter. 
There was even one who had killed a 
white woman within sight of the very 
stockade of Fort Bent, and who retold 
with many flourishes the story of how he 
had taken her scalp and escaped across the 
Arkansas River that same night. 
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During this dancing and coup count- 
ing, Juan de Dios stood silently by him- 
self, leaning on the muzzle of the rifle he 
had traded from a beaver trapper just out 
from Missouri. It may have been that 
Juan had little to tell of, although this 
was doubtful. Perhaps he had been long 
enough with the New Mexican Spaniards 
to think that killing and death were sub- 
jects best not spoken of. Or it might 
have been that this silent Navajo with his 
wide-spaced eyes and quiet manner was 
thinking of strategy and of the coming 
battle. 


JUAN DE pbIOos seemed almost relieved 
when Apache Charlie pounded up on a 
lathered and snorting horse. 

“Nine wagons are coming,” Charlie 
said in Apache as he held up his fingers 
to indicate the number. “And the red- 
headed one rides at their front as before.” 

Juan de Dios asked quickly if any 
other wagon train was in sight behind it, 
but the answer was drowned in a shout 
from the others as they shook their wea- 
pons and yelled death to the redheaded 
white man. 

Juan de Dios himself kicked dirt over 
the fire. The smoke from the blaze still 
hung in the hollow, where there was lit- 
tle wind. Juan thought that the wagon 
train might be warned by this; but then, 
white men seldom noticed such signs. 
Sharply Juan cautioned the others to si- 
lence. Although the wagon train was still 
perhaps two miles away, there must be no 
sign of danger. He allocated the horses to 
two of the younger men, who were to 
hold the animals picketed well behind the 
ridge in a place where they could neither 
smell nor see the teams that drew the 


wagons. A whinnying horse had ruined 
more than one ambuscade. The other men 
he placed along the crest of the ridge. El 
Rubio, the Mexican, lay by himself at one 
end of the scattered line, concealed be- 
hind a clump of brown rock. The others 
picked their own places along the crest. 
Those with rifles or muskets placed them 
so that they could fire across the top. 
The bowmen needed more room and 
crouched on their knees, bending low so 
that they could rise up and fire. 

It was a long wait. Juan raised his head 
cautiously from time to time, even before 
he heard the rumble of the wagons in the 
distance. He noticed, too, that several 
colored feathers showed above the rock 
on the crest of the ridge and two or three 
musket barrels protruded from among 
the stones. Any fool would see these signs 
and swing away before the trap was 
sprung. But it was too late now to make 
any changes. 

In a break in the rock before him there 
grew a small saltbush. Through this, Juan 
de Dios watched the movement at the 
upper end of the Medio Dia swale. There 
came the redheaded man on his long-leg- 
ged roan gelding. He carried a rifle across 
his lap in the saddle. He looked from side 
to side as though something had fright- 
ened him, but still he came on, his horse 
jogging in the manner of a trail-wise ani- 
mal. Some distance behind came the first 
wagon, with two men on the wagon seat. 
The teamsters were silent; perhaps their 
drunkenness of the night before had 
made them so. None of the other men 
looked to the right or left, but all urged 
their teams on with occasional motions of 
the long reins. Perhaps they would make 
the noon stop here at the Medio Dia 
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spring. If the wagons drew up before 
they came abreast of the little ridge, they 
could save themselves yet. Still the red- 
headed man came on. Once he turned in 
the saddle and beckoned on the lead wag- 
on, as though he would get them through 
this little valley before some disaster over- 
took them. Now he was opposite the 
place where Juan de Dios lay. The curi- 
ous blotched patches on the man’s face 
were clearly visible at that distance. His 
mouth, too, looked evil with the protrud- 
ing teeth and a drip of brown tobacco 
juice that ran out of the corner of his 
lips and onto his dirty checkered shirt. 

A rifle barrel scraped on a rock as one 
of the Apaches shifted his position. The 
ears of the roan gelding cocked at the 
sound, but the redheaded man did not 
seer to notice. Still no shot was fired. 


NOW THE FIRST WAGON was almost op- 
posite the Indians. The others were close 
behind. Back of the rock Juan de Dios 
raised his hand to give the signal, but the 
hand never dropped in the prearranged 
sign for the start of the massacre. Some 
Apache along the line, made too eager by 
the dancing and the shouting of the 
morning, touched off his musket. In 
another second a ragged volley ripped 
out along the crest of the ridge. Arrows 
leaped from taut bowstrings over and 
downward toward the _ white-topped 
wagons. The redheaded man _ turned, 
startled, in his saddle. Horses started to 
run, whips cracked. 

Perhaps half the guns of the Apaches 
had been turned toward the red-haired 
leader on the roan horse, but miraculous- 
ly the whistling balls had passed him by. 
One shot tore off the brim of his hat close 
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before his face. The roan horse went 
down beneath him with a broken hind 
leg and another shot somewhere through 
the animal’s belly. The man stepped off 
easily, taking his rifle with him, and stood 
for a moment as though in surprise. Two 
or three arrows thudded around him and 
another buried itself in the body of the 
quivering horse. Certainly the man was 
no coward. Lifting his rifle, he fired 
quickly at the head of one of the attack- 
ers along the stone-crested ridge. The 
bullet hit the sandstone, flattened, and 
ricocheted with the angry whine of a 
heavy minny ball. Only then did the red- 
headed man kneel behind his dead horse 
to reload. 

As the next wagon came opposite the 
place where the redheaded man fired 
across the horse, another scattered volley 
of shots ripped through the canvas of the 
wagon’s top or plowed up furrows of 
white wood on the side of the wagon box. 
One of the balls collapsed an oaken rib 
beneath the wagon top. The white canvas 
cover fluttered slack and blew away. 
There was the blue-eyed woman still 
clinging to the end of the wagon seat, 
looking as neat and well dressed as she 
had when Juan de Dios had seen her at 
Raton Pass. She still looked straight a- 
head, showing no fear. It was as though 
she had expected this massacre. 

At the sight of the woman, El Rubio, 
the blond-haired renegade, stood up and 
waved his musket. 

“A los caballos, amigos!” he shouted. 

Few of the Apaches understood any 
Spanish, nor did they seem to notice that 
this long-mustachioed, slack-mouthed 
white man had taken the lead from Juan 
de Dios. The bowmen especially had to 
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get closer to get in their arrows. Other 
Apaches rushed forward on foot to circle 
the redheaded one. 

The Indian horses were brought for- 
ward. Two mounts escaped in the confu- 
sion and ran out from behind the low 
ridge to gallop alongside the wagons. The 
other ponies reared and plunged as the 
Apaches ran among them. Some riders 
were up and away before the others could 
quiet their horses enough to mount. 

Juan de Dios tried to organize his band 
in some semblance of a line as they 
topped the low ridge. Two Utes, more 
eager than the rest, ran ahead. As they 
jumped their horses over the sandstone 
ledge at the crest of the ridge, a blast of 
rifle fire came from the wagons on the far 
side. One of the Utes pitched forward, 
shot squarely through the chest. The 
other one fell sideways and rolled heavily 
on the rough rocks as his horse was shot 
from beneath him. 

With the rest of the band in scattered 
groups, Juan de Dios galloped over the 
crest of the ridge and down on the wag- 
ons. A half-dozen of the Apaches, armed 
with bows, detached themselves to ride 
down on the redheaded man, who now 
lay prone behind the body of the horse. 
As the Indians came close, he shot one 
clean through the chest. The other rid- 
ers split and galloped around him on both 
sides. Leaning under the neck of his horse 
in the manner of the Kiowas, an Apache 
shot a steel-tipped arrow into the red- 
headed man’s back. The shaft struck just 
below his belt, piercing his spine. The 
man gave a short cry and reared up like 
a wounded dog. He tried to move his legs 
but they trailed useless in the dirt be- 
hind him as he writhed. Even then he 
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turned with difficulty on one shoulder 
and reloaded his rifle with a brass car- 
tridge. As he slammed down the breech 
of the weapon and raised it painfully to 
the side, the riders could see sweat on his 
face. His eyes were staring above his mot- 
tled cheeks and his wild red hair looked 
unreal. An old Apache named Dark Eyes, 
who had counted many coups on the 
Plains, rode up with his bow ready. The 
red-haired man shot Dark Eyes through 
the middle of the face, even as another 
arrow pierced his own shoulder. The four 
remaining Apaches stood their horses 
above his prone body and poured shaft 
after shaft into his back as long as he 
moved. His arms still twitched as he tried 
to reload his rifle once again. Then one of 
the Apaches stepped off to count coup 
and rip the strange red-haired scalp from 
his head. 

Other groups of Indians had surround. 
ed the remaining wagons. If the wagon- 
eers had drawn their teams in a tight 
circle they might yet have saved them- 
selves. But without a leader they thought 
only of escape. Each driver believed that 
he could gallop away while the Apaches 
engaged the other wagons. But the In- 
dians, under the leadership of Juan de 
Dios, had cut off the teams within the 
little valley. Above the scattered sound of 
the firing, Juan shouted orders in guttur- 
al Apache, directing the warriors to head 
the wagons into the marshy ground 
where they could not maneuver. Indians 
with bows leaned from their horses to 
drive arrow after arrow into the sides of 
the plunging team animals. As the horses 
dropped in the traces, the wagons slowed 
and stopped. Teamsters fired from their 
wagon beds or jumped out and tried to 
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cover themselves behind the bodies of 
dead or dying horses. 

A few of the wagoneers had picked 
out the imposing figure of Juan de Dios 
on his white mare. Heavy caliber balls 
were whistling past him. Apache Charlie 
had been struck from his saddle at Juan’s 
side during the first circle, but Juan him- 
self seemed to bear a charmed life. Once 
or twice he glanced over his shoulder at a 
lone wagon that had escaped south along 
the dry ground at the edge of the spring. 
Only a single man raced in pursuit. Juan 
could see the long wild hair and blue coat 
of El Rubio. 

The remaining wagons of the doomed 
train had come to a stop. One overturned 
as a frantic team horse plunged in its 
harness. A dead man rolled out with arms 
and legs flopping limply as though there 
were no bones in his body. Another 
teamster stumbled from the wreck of the 
wagon, shot through one knee. He stag- 
gered as he tried to stand and blood 
pumped in red spurts from his leg. Hold- 
ing his gun in one hand, he pointed it 
quickly and fired as three Indians rode 
down on him with a wild yell. The man 
whirled under the heavy impact of a bul- 
let in his throat. He turned and fell face 
downward, toppling across the body of 
his friend. 

At the other wagons the puffs of pow- 
der smoke that came from the teamsters’ 
rifles were scattered and slackening. The 
Apaches did not need Juan de Dios to tell 
them to ride in from all sides. If a team- 
ster was covered from one angle, he lay 
open to a circling horseman from the 
rear. Some of the younger Indians, eager 
to count coup as their elders had done, 
jumped their horses over the dead team 
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animals, firing into the wagons as they 
did so. 

Two other braves had dismounted and 
started a small fire. From this they light- 
ed arrows, the heads of which, wound 
with cattail down, burned like torches. 
These fire arrows they shot in long arcs 
against the canvas top of one of the wag- 
ons where two riflemen still fired steadily. 
When three arrows had been implanted 
there, the fire spread quickly until the 
whole cover was a single yellow and red 
rainbow of flame. A young man jumped 
from the rear of the wagon, threw down 
his gun, and held his hands above his 
head as he ran forward. One of the Apa- 
ches, with a flaming arrow already on his 
bow, shot the young man in the side. He 
screamed and grasped the burning arrow 
in both hands as he fell forward. The 
other man in the wagon fired steadily 
from among the flames until the whole 
wagon box was afire. The last report 
from his Sharps rifle came from the 
middle of the fire. No Indian counted 
coup on his charred body. 

Juan de Dios whirled his white mare to 
gallop after El Rubio, the white rene- 
gade, and the wagon before him. Even 
in the distance, Juan could make out the 
red spot of color which was the white 
woman’s dress. Beside her, standing up 
before the jolting wagon box, the team- 
ster was whipping his horses frantically, 
his arm flailing. The Mexican renegade 
yelled in exultation. Rising in his stirrups 
to level his motion, he extended his heavy 
musket forward along his arm. There was 
a spurt of smoke from its muzzle. The 
man ahead in the wagon arched forward 
as the ball struck him in the back, threw 
his hands up from the flying reins, and 
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dropped the oxhide whip. Like a stalk 
broken in the middle by the wind, he 
twisted and fell from the wagon. 

El Rubio gave the scalping yell like 
any Jicarilla Apache, but he did not 
glance at the fallen body of the teamster. 
Instead he threw away his musket and 
leaned forward in the saddle to spur his 
horse after the fleeing wagon. The frantic 
team horses galloped heavily in the har- 
ness with the reins trailing in the dirt be- 
hind. Still the woman did not look back- 
ward, but clung to the wagon seat as be- 
fore. El Rubio drew abreast of the jolting 
tail gate and then rode up alongside the 
woman herself. Juan de Dios was still be- 
hind, but he could see clearly El Rubio’s 
grin as he leered at the woman across the 
few feet of space that separated them. 
Perhaps El Rubio said something which 
he considered appropriate. 

The woman in red turned to face him. 
It may be that she too said something, 
although her manner seemed cool even on 
the jolting wagon seat, as though she were 
replying curtly to some braggart who 
had accosted her in the park. The swar- 
thy face of El Rubio grew even darker as 
he drew the heavy silver-mounted pistol 
from beneath his belt and leveled the 
clumsy thing at the woman. Perhaps he 
only meant to scare her, for he still 
laughed. The woman in the red dress 
raised one hand from the folds of her 
skirt. There was the glint of morning 
sunlight on a shiny bit of metal at her 
fingertips. She seemed to point an accus- 
ing finger straight at El Rubio. There was 
a flat report. El Rubio still rode with his 
pistol extended. The woman still clung 
there on the wagon seat pointing with 
one hand at the evil man who rode so 
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close beside her. Then the heavy pistol 
dropped from El Rubio’s hand and was 
lost in the dust cloud that rose from the 
wagon wheels. The renegade raised his 
hand to his face and the red-rimmed hole 
there as though he were suddenly tired. 
His body went slack. He fell backward 
out of the saddle and struck the earth 
heavily, to roll over and over like a dying 
trout thrown upon a dry bank. His horse 
galloped on for awhile beside the wagon, 
then swerved away. The woman in the 
red dress still rode on the wagon seat with 
her hand outstretched, pointing to the 
place where the evil face had been. Juan 
de Dios pulled up his horse and watched 
as the wagon and the woman in red dis- 
appeared in a dust cloud to the south. 


Later that same year, Juan de Dios 
heard the talk in the cantinas of Santa Fe 
that a woman dressed in red had driven 
a wagon into the plaza. The wagon, they 
say, was loaded with bags of gold to start 
a bank in New Mexico Territory. 

It was during Christmas fiesta that 
Juan de Dios met the blue-eyed woman 
strolling on the plaza beneath the portico 
of the Governor’s Palace. She was on the 
arm of an American gentleman expen- 
sively clothed and wearing a beaver hat. 
The woman herself was dressed in red as 
before, but Juan de Dios would have 
known her had she worn any color. Their 
eyes met. She seemed to recognize Juan, 
but she said nothing. Nor did she cry out 
for the town constabulary, whose station 
was close by. That was the last time Juan 
de Dios saw the woman in the red dress. 
But in the cantinas on the back streets 
and around the herders’ campfires they 
still talk of the massacre at Medio Dia. 
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Five Miles to December 


H. E. FRANCIS 


OLD ROME’Ss vigilant gaze moved in a 
tortoise crawl out the big window, over 
the November snow, down the long 
stretch of road to town. All morning he 
sat quiet in the big chair, watching for 
the two men in the Cadillac, listening 
with restless comfort to the almost 
mathematical regularity of great-grand- 
daughter Lane’s knitting needles . . . 

. . it might have been ninety-five 
years instead of three weeks he’d sat in 
this Long Island house he thought he’d 
never come back to. Returning was all 
Adie’s doing—Adie, who had literally 
hauled him and her daughter Lane to this 
house, away from that Negro boy David, 
who had fathered Lane’s illegitimate baby 

. away from the first Negro that ever 
dared set hand on his, Rome’s, white 
line . . . But ah, where was the poor boy 
now? Was he still alone and sick with 
love?—white love, they called it, but was 
it any different? And without the whole 
of himself anywhere near, would David 
come now? Would he come? 

At that he grasped the chair arms, 
belching, and peered, his eyeballs quiver- 
ing involuntarily. Where were they? 
Where was Lawyer Press? Hurry, Press, 
damn you! He wanted all the family here 
—all. Oh, he would wait . . . but at 
ninety-five even Rome Sand couldn’t stay 
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alive much longer, he knew that. Nurse, 
get a nurse, granddaughter Adie said. But 
not him. Besides, Lane would never hear 
of it. No, she’d not allow a soul to touch 
Rome Sand, would she? But the problem 
was ... how to last . . . how? For he 
could feel the December winds coming 
up the pine edge, up those five miles, up 
the last dim stretch of his road... 

And what, out of ninety-five years, 
would he leave? Ah . . . best, there was 
Lane. Life was worth having lived for 
her alone. Oh, the grandchildren, the 
great-grandchildren would be taken care 
of—for he would leave so many years of 
money. But sitting here, he had an ache 
testifying to incompleteness, an ache 
somewhere that his hands, search as they 
might, could not soothe. All was not well. 
For his soul, he felt, would not sleep. 
Something, like those roving souls the 
ancients spoke of, haunted him. What 
had he left undone? He laughed, know- 
ing it was evasion, because he ached in a 
place no hand could touch and only he 
must find... but when, when? Yet he 
laughed. 

“Gramps?” Quickly she came, touched 
his hand, and slid her cheek fresh against 
him. “Are you all right?” 

“All right? What else could an old 
codger be, full of tar these long years? 
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What choice’ve I got now?” Glad she had 
touched him because sometimes—when 
she was only in his eye—he felt . . . so 
far away. 

“I just thought maybe you’d coughed 
because you’re—” 

Coughed? 

Again he laughed, to make it a laugh 
. for her. 

“because I’m getting up there, is 
that it?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Because you’re just plain 
old, you old heart.” 

Frank, that was Lane—what Rome 
Sand’s family should be. Sparked, she’d 
speak out. No, she cut no corners with 
him, gave it to him hard and even, un- 
flinching. Oh, she could fight, firm even 
at twenty, one minute flaring at him, 
the next reasoning with cool, precise 
judgment, condemning him to listen out 
of sheer, compelling honesty. And she 
loved him, else why be so frank? 

She rose now. “I was just wondering, 
that’s all. I didn’t know whether you’d 
coughed or laughed. Isn’t that silly?” 

She stood over him, his tormented little 
saint, a holy motherofgod, soiled little 
creature with brooding and joy in her 
eyes, in conflict with each other. And 
which would win? People always said 
Time won out . . . Surely there was some- 
thing that could beat even Time, and 
maybe— That cursed ache again! Was 
that it—his old mental sore spot? For 
surely God had made something that 
would outlast pleasure and pain even be- 
yond Time? But how could we know it? 
He laughed, a chuckle like a burp. Maybe 
He didn’t know either, though that 
wasn’t likely. For if what He made got 
out of hand, grew till he couldn’t help 
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it any more, or stop it, maybe that’s what 
He intended . . . or maybe it was all to 
prove something else. 

A sound jarred him. A cough? Only 
this time it wasn’t him. Leastwise, he felt 
no sound in his throat. 

“It’s Jess,” Lane whispered, nostalgic 
tears quickly glistening in her eyes. She 
went out of the room toward the sound. 
Cocking his head, he edged up so strenu- 
ously that he thought he’d never be able 
to right himself. When he heard her 
return, he slid back into the pillow, 
cramped. 

In she came, the child clutched close 
as if she feared losing it. She gazed down 
at the baby, then at him, the tears still 
there above her smile. 

“They can’t stop David, can they, 
Gramps? He’s free to come—nobody can 
stop a man’s coming, can they?” 

He wanted to answer No. But he 
couldn’t, not yet. He looked out the 
window. Would Lawyer Press never 
come? Feebly he hoisted forward. 

““He’s stopped crying. Hello, you little 
honey,” she murmured, tickling the dark 
flesh softly. “Go to Gramps.” . . . and it 
felt like nothing in that downy blue, like 
he’d not be able to find it. There he was 
—his little hand wild and scraping. 
“Little varmit,” he said, chuckling. 
Beauty, a real beauty. Black babies always 
were cuter, no ugliness at birth, just 
whopping good screams, nice satin flesh, 
all wet— it shone now. He saw dark rivers 
streaked in canyons at night—black had 
kin to things, mystery. Because we didn’t 
know that black world, perhaps. Yet this 
baby was part of his own world that he 
didn’t know, a sudden bend in his own 
river that looked nothing like its own 
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distant source—like him .. . and now 
he’d never know. Ha! Adie said there 


were no more pioneers. Yes, he’d heard: 
the coast was hit years ago, so many years 
ago. It was, in fact, ready to topple into 
the Pacific with its crowds, its Americans 
hanging onto the fringe. Ha! What'd he 
think Lane was then, with a new fron- 
tier? 

“Like your Daddy David,” she said. 
“Oh, you’re going to be as big and strong 
and with the brains of your daddy. I 
know.” 

She could call David that now— 
Daddy. No more did she shrink from her 
mother, Adie, from the clutches of a 
woman suddenly hating her own Negro- 
tangling daughter for getting caught in 
a passion trap. And Adie the jailer still 
did not speak to Lane. Was Adie in the 
other room now, dictating to the family 
gathering ... ? But he could no longer see 
her anywhere but back in that Texas 
house, hurling those awful words. “The 
dirty little bastard, that’s what he’ll be, 
a dirty little black bastard without a 
father, and you, Rome Sand, you knew 
about them, all the time!” She turned on 
Lane. She whacked her hand like a sharp, 
flattened spade against her face, again and 
again... “You dirty litthk——” But Rome 
slapped her then. It brought him power 
and hurt too—you didn’t strike a woman 
and call yourself a man. But Adie was 
his granddaughter too. “Dirty little 
what! Never say it, Adie—never in front 
of me!” Her eyes turned with shock and 
horror, her breath scraped, then she 
choked in terrible wrenching aches that 
sounded in his head even now. But, ah, 
what could he say . . . ? She was Lane’s 
own mother, and he knew what she was 
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feeling: that world, her social hive, all 
the names in the social register... 
Where, after years of that life, would this 
scandal put her? Poor Adie. How he 
sympathized, she’d never know .. . 

Yet he had helped make her that way 
. . . for the too-much money had come. 
But with it he’d never taught them the 
inside life, the life you couldn’t see. Was 
it all his fault, then, that in nigh onto a 
century of life he had unconsciously 
helped them to lose something, a sense 
of space maybe, inside? Once there were 
thousands of acres that could remind 
them . . . gone now, cut into cubicles 
people lived on. The signs said REAL 
ESTATE. But once, wide open and free, 
like a shining inside that you could feel, 
it said God. He remembered . . . Oh, 
Lane saw it. She never said—didn’t have 
to—but her eyes, her bleeding hurt with 
the child said it—God. 

The flesh rubbed him. He cooed back. 
“Tyke!” He laughed. 

This time it wasn’t a cough sound at 
all, because Lane caught it and laughed 
back with him. 


stmLL the bright snow fell in the bleak 
November gray. Wilful, sitting in his 
chair, he watched where the road swung 
into view from the pines. “Lawyer 
Press,” he murmured. “Come on, Lawyer 
Press.” For the entire set of grandchildren 
were here now—his own three sons dead 
long since. Yes, each had come in answer 
to his summons. Because he was dying? 
Not just that. Perhaps they feared losing 
so much money, maybe an old man’s 
whim to protect his great-granddaughter 
from them all. Leave so much cash in that 
girl’s grip? So out of their society—which 
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he himself helped make—they came, to 
stake their claim in him. . 
him... in Ais. 

Yet it was his own who alienated them- 
selves from him, especially Adie as she 
lay in that big house she’d built like so 
much familiar field they had put vast 
walls around and hid the sky from. For 
in a few days the scandal did tell on her. 
She was swollen-eyed and puffy-faced but 
the rest of her had gone down pounds. 
And only her words hung with him now, 
How can I stand it? How can I stand it? 
Yet how could she blame Lane for in- 
nocently meeting a Negro boy in college? 
You met all kinds, all colors, everything 
—best thing about it, to his way of 
thinking. And certainly the college 
authorities could not explain. Back they 
sat and rested on the tragedy of Lane’s 
free will. Wasn’t that, after all, what it 
was? 

So go home in defeat, Adie. We've 
done that before, girl, but we got up 
again. But not Adie—lying there sick, 
with her shredded hair unkempt, no 
beauty-parlor touch, just her own sweat 


. no, not in 


and shame and disgrace in that room 
with her. 

Couldn’t stand it? What had happened 
to the old stock? Lying there, she might 
have been his own grandmother, whose 
only lot was death, out there—in 
Nebraskaland, it was—dying to lay the 
ground for them, her own life one long 
journey through the deaths of her own, 
and she last. All he had left of her was 
one last note to him, written crude on 
one old leaf of a reader book. He drew 
it out, yellow, words missing at the worn- 
away folds; but he read them in from 
memory— 
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and dont come heer if your hides no good 
and: soft, becuz there aint no place for you 
then. If you got guts, then come. An if 
you can see dying al around you, come. I 
cant even tell you the plesur of this place 
I seen it all the time. Yes I seen it but the 
pains so big you got to watch to keep holt. 
Ole Sarks went crazy this week. I seen it 
coming. You got to fight that to. No I 
cant tell any good to you, only its here, but 
you got to know you can take hell furst. 


Rome its just you got to last heer, alone 
maybe, but just to last an win in some way 
becuz heer you are like wurms. Only re- 
member this—you got to know your made 
by something big whats there all the time— 
but you lurn that you have got to know 
your better than that thing what made you 
—yes better than God. Yes I tell you or He 
wouldnt have made us—cuz who makes a 
thing only jus as good as hisself, I ask you? 
Why shoud anybody do that? So we got 
to prove were better an stand up under it, 
whatever comes. He dont know, he never 
been thru it. We got to last an leave a 
light that aint dying when we go out, see? 


Out? 

He held it long, then, folding it, slip- 
ped it into the old wallet. What had 
happened to Adie? Why wasn’t she like 
Gram, Adie with her silks, or like that 
other woman. She was standing there 
now, out the window .. . there. Was it 
Gram ... Adie. . . his mother? 

Ah, his mother, moving silent in her 
bombazine ... All that diphtheria winter, 
morning and dusk, the echo of her chop 
of wood, the bucket tink, the slammed 
door spoke life into the dead air. Their ° 
quiet whimpers and cries calmed when 
she cast her alert, sympathetic eye. 
Always her red hands, gnarled and sore 
with carrying, had time to touch them: 
(dying, they thought). Didn’t she ever 
sleep? ever take off that bombazine? But 
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she wouldn’t let them die. Her hands held 
the house together. She stemmed off 
winter, holding warmth in gentle de- 
fiance in her hands. Ah, there she was 
at the stove, the black skillet crackling 
with fat, and the smell of meal, of johnny 
cake and brown gravy... 

Bent forward, eyes closed, he whiffed 
deep. “Ahhh. . .” 

“For heaven’s sake, Gramps, what’re 
you doing?” He sensed the comic in 
Lane’s tone. “You look so funny.” 

“Just thought I smelled something fa- 
miliar from a far place.” 

don’t smell anything.” Appre- 
hensively her eyes fell suddenly on the 
pine bend. His own followed. There! 
The Cadillac. “I thought I heard some- 
thing,” she said. At last! His frame 
tensed, his eyes smarting. The Cadillac 
rounded into the open road. Lest she look 
closely, he muttered quickly, “Go get 
them in here, all of them, Lane.” He 
feigned disgruntlement. 


LIKE THE TRIBES of Israel, his seven living 
grandchildren came into the room, each 
with his own family . . . came to watch— 
for what? he thought. And just at the 
wrong moment, when Adie was telling 
them, as they milled around him noisily, 
“Of course, there’s room in the town for 
the others,” he laughed wryly. And Adie, 
her authority balked, turned. “Well, there 
is. Surely you can’t expect to have us all 
here?” What were they here for anyway? 
To watch for death, like a sign? For the 
division of the kingdom? Oh, yes, he 
had asked them here. But nothing seemed 
right. He wished Press would hurry up 
the drive. He had to know . . . would 
Press be alone? 
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Intermittently things made sense: 
“Down five,” Robert said. Poor Rob— 
never getting away from the market. 
Down five. He ought to know what was 
down. Ha! His hand battered the chair 
as if he’d mastered that jibe! Himself— 
ninety-five. Down five. His knees twitch- 
ed visibly. Or was it his eyes? “Getting 
senile’—a whisper from behind. Well, 
he didn’t care . . . the noise of life. 
“Now, how could that happen at Sarah 
Lawrence?” “The smallest cut even in 
that figure...” “No, Freda, Emile. ‘It’s 
no way to behave at a debut,’ I told her, 
but listen to me? Not her. She had a hold 
on the attentions of the so-called ‘minor’ 
royalty and you know what she thinks of 
blood. Why not, with what she comes 
from?” 

Blood? —Gall! Black bile. That man 
he’d taken to reading—hadn’t he des- 
cribed the family to perfection: cankers. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, or 

. wormwood? Something. 

“father?” 

He looked up sharp. 

“What, Adie?” 

“[ just said, ‘Grandfather.’ Are you 
ready? Were you dozing?” 

The cold on his hand made him twinge 
a bit. Why, it was Adie’s hand... 

“Dreaming,” he said. 

How surprisingly young she looked! 
Like . . . he dared not think it. In some 
way were there times when people were 
someone else—their own parents, their 
children, their own love? Just at certain 
times did it come out? He glanced up at 
the others, their eyes wandering about 
the room—as if he didn’t notice! —maybe 
wondering what they would inherit. Oh, 
he knew them—yes. His eyes drooped, 
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sending the loveseat off in vague watery 
vision, and Adie floated in a blur... But 
what se had sat on was a hard bench, 
hard cut and splintery, and Caia had 
cried out when she rolled. “No,” she 
whispered, “No, Rome Sand, not here, no, 
not now,” holding him tight to her, yet 
with law in her beautiful arms. “We're 
getting married,” she told him, “but with 
kids coming at the right time. Remember, 
I love you, Rome Sand, I love you.” He 
would never forget how hard the bench 
was after that night. But she was mule 
stubborn and his blood surged, stirred by 
her refusal. Like a sore burn in him, his 
love tormented him night and day until 
he got his possessions, took his money, 
crated goods, and went after Caia. ‘““We’re 
going now. You ready?” And the crazy 
little woman stood there and laughed a 
burst of joy right at him until he took 
her firm and kissed her still-open mouth 
hard. “You stay, you sleep with Brother. 
I'll be ready early.” 

Hands on his shoulders drew him up. 
It was Lane. And the loveseat was still 
again in his stare. 

“Please,” she whispered, “remember, 
Daddy—be nice. Mother can’t help it. 
None of them can. I know you want to 
hate them, but remember we make each 
other the things we are sometimes. Yes, I 
wanted to hate them all, I did!—but I 
guess you get worn out, you can’t go on 
hating long. We can’t do anything, just 
wait and hope . . . Please, Daddy?” 
Daddy. Like his own dead sons talking. 
Her long perfumed hair fell on his 
shoulder an instant, and his hand felt up 
for its silkiness. 

At once, in response to Lane, suddenly 
conscious that he was Rome Sand, ninety- 
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five and a patriarch, he straightened up. 
His own bony wrists he saw, white and 
thin on the heavy mahogany arms. Under 
the warm itchy tweeds Lane forced him 
to wear, his knobby knees were skeletons. 
Seeing his own weakness in the flesh 
before him, he pushed himself hard 
against the back of the chair to give him- 
self strength. He spoke. 

“I asked you here because you’re my 
family, the main line of it, God knows 
—” Were their eyes sparkling with his 
fortune in them? Ha! Yet... for a 
moment he saw nothing at all. Quick, 
he spoke: “Time comes when a man’s 
got to make up his mind to say what his 
life is that he’s leaving behind him. Oh, 
you don’t like my talk like that, you 
want me to get to the point.” Shifting 
and smiling was everywhere. How he 
wished they wouldn’t do it! He didn’t 
want to tell them what they were; he 
didn’t want to hurt them even now. 
Perhaps this feeling was his one last 
decency ... 

You had to go through ninety-five 
years. If you were lucky you could sit 
and look back down the corridor, and if 
you had a vision set right smack before 
you, a vision like Lane, then you could 
see that a man had to give flesh after 
flesh to the world to get out the one thing 
life seemed to yield, the one seed buried 
in them all. Ah, how lucky he was! Like 
Abraham, he was chosen. From his forge 
he felt come that rare thing which some- 
times hundreds of years did not pro- 
duce—a vessel from his vessel. So that 
all the others staring at him were not 
wasted then. Was that what the letter in 
his pocket really meant, that He had 
planted it there? But that we, only we, 
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could make it better? And the others— 
they had served their purpose and could 
drift away, but Lane he would care for. 
Oh, she’d have to fight, but that was all 
of life, struggling—oh, with a joy you 
couldn’t know unless you did, but 
struggle nevertheless—and he would help 
her... 

His heart was thundering. The blood 
surged violent. On his hands the veins 
rose with the pressure of his blood. So 
great was the force that he suddenly felt 
he must tell them, Yes!—must tell them 
what they were. And he felt . . . well, 
like I always did when I sinned, I guess, 
I never could stop, even now ...a weak 
old man... the pleasure of it, he mutter- 
ed to himself. But they had shamed her, 
they’d set shame down before them in the 
person of Lane, they’d persecuted her . . . 

“Bring out little Jess,” he said. 

“Oh, Gramps. . .” She looked at him. 
They stared in a group, coldly, yet 
curiously. Oh, yes, he could read the 
thought into them: What was the old 
‘ boy up to now? 

“Go... get him, now. Lane—?” His 
fingers twitched restlessly. 

“Yes, if it’s what you want, Gramps.” 

Whispers came. He couldn’t hear the 
words, but disapproval was clear. The 
faces, with curled lips and _ intent 
eyes under casually scowling brows, 
feigned indifference only momentarily, 
then lapsed into the taut rage and anger 
of disappointment. 

Then Lane returned, hesitant, perhaps 
fearing to look at them not out of shame, 
but from too much modesty or respect 
to bare or hold out boldly what was, in 
private, sacred. 

“It’s him I asked you all here for,” he 
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said. “You threw him out. Yes, you did! 
And his father too. I had to tell you that, 
I didn’t mean to. I thought when a man’s 
dying there were some things he can’t 
say, but I’m wrong. I can’t put it off, 
I can’t .. .” No one was there. Where 
had they gone? He thought, It’s here, it’s 
here, with a moment of terrified finality 
because he hadn’t finished yet. No! Then 
Lane’s hand came... And he talked loud 
to break back into the world so they’d 
be sure to hear— 

“It’s him I was born for and Lane 
because of him. It was all you who made 
me realize it. Adie said they’re dead, the 
pioneers, but she’s all wet. Lane’s here— 
oh, there’s no land, but she’s got her own 
kind of wagon to push . . . around some- 
where, she’ll have it all her days and she’s 
got it willingly, and it'll be for Jess and 
David too. Jess . . . Jess.” His hands made 
to touch the baby, but a sudden laugh 
burped in him because Press came in at 
last! Press, coming toward him with the 
briefcase in his hands . . . and smiling, 
smiling! 

“You—Lawyer Press! Dear Press. The 
rest of you won’t thank him, but a man’s 
best friend in these days since Adie ship- 
ped us here thinking we’d have no con- 
tact with the world and never tell David 
where we were. Well, Adie, you had the 
day, it’s gone. Tell, Press, tell them— 
No, wait! I'll say it myself. I wanted all 
the family here. You think families are 
so much blood and have to be, just be- 
cause flesh says so. Well, there’s a kind 
you don’t reckon on makes you closer 
than you can believe, I can’t tell you 
what, you wouldn’t know... 

“Oh, each of you'll get enough—just 
—to take care of you. But I’m leaving 
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everything else to Jess. The will’s made. 
Jess’s my heir—” 

Ha! Listen to that! he thought—like 
a storm! But outside, the sky was clear, 
shining over the snow, with a white 
purity not touched by what was in this 
room. And they were all around him, he 
couldn’t see Lane, the baby was crying. 
But there wasn’t anything they could do 
now. Good old Press had made it right. 
Groping, his hand stiff, cramped by the 
crowd milling close, the noise of their 
questioning harrowing him, he felt for 
the wallet. 

“Lane—” 

“Here, Gramps.” 

“Take the letter—inside. Keep it.” 

She took the wallet. “Letter?” she said, 
puzzled, flicking through the series of 
cards. “This?” 

“No, don’t read it now. Someday when 
...” Ha! His heart gave a leap. No, no— 
he hadn’t forgotten, that was what the 
whole meeting was for! “Press! Press!” 
Bolt upright, his body veered suddenly 
forward. 

“Hold it, old man,” Press said. 

“Damn! he cried. “Why 
didn’t you bring him in with you? Would 
you let me die without seeing him?” 

Press smiled. Oh, my God, Rome 
thought, my God! His blood was beat- 
ing fierce. How happy he was at Press’s 
benign smile. His hand flagged up then. 
“Clear over!” he shouted. “Push them to 
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one side, Press, and make room so’s I can 
see what I’m doing.” 

“I wanted you all to see him too!” he 
cried. “Lane!” His voice grew vibrant, 
louder, and up came his heart so fast that 
he was shouting too hard, but he didn’t 
care. His hands trembled. His breathing 
was anxious. “Oh, I wanted to show you, 
Adie, you can’t keep the world apart, 
girl, it wasn’t made that way, because 
it’s got to happen, she’s going to have 
him, that Lane, and everything else she 
wants, they’re going to have a boost in 
their misery. Open the door, Press.” 

Ah—David was there! And Lane cried 
out a moan of joy. She crushed Rome’s 
head to her breast; the tears were hot on 
him. Then she ran to David, defiant of 
the ruckus of rage and humiliation that 
burst from the family. But be didn’t care 
now. Lane’s sobbing was music. And 
David’s face: Thanks! Thanks! That’s 
what it said, like I promise to take care 
of her. He threw his head back and laugh- 
ed. He wanted to shout: You hear me, 
we lasted! How he wanted to say darling, 
you hear me gram darling, like he’d never 
said it once in her whole live life. And 
when he heard the words of comfort and 
love and strength he’d been waiting for, 
out of David’s mouth, “I’m here, Lane, 
I’m here,” he raised his hands. In his 
happiness he raised them out to Lane and 
David like to light their candle from his 
own, and reaching, he rose— 
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The Violation 


GEORGE ABBE 


SOUTHWEST Review 


Hard by my window, under the frost 

of the last shadow of night, 

a late and patient iris hung, 

whose hope was my footstep, whose only star 
the fair hand of my mercy that might permit her 
to endure. 


I drew the fragrance from her soul, 1 drained 
the clear ardor of her skin, 

and chilled my own impatience with the ice 

of her wise meditation; and step by step I took 
the good of her thought, the tincture of her flesh 
and crushed her into withering with my want. 


The frost of shadow covers again 

the pain of day. 1 look to see 

the gleam of iris for my sleeping. 

Deep to the sands of absence she has gone, 
brought under by my love, thrust down 
by my lean and terrible desire 

for the pure. 


What tender wish could be defiled 

with viler atavism? What trust broken 
with grosser lust? Abandoned I sleep, 

and dream of one betrayed 

who rages beautiful as a leopard beyond 

the wall where she shall face me when I die. 
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The Rage of Repudiation 


Polemic of the Beats 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


LAWRENCE LIPTON’s The Holy Barbar- 
jans is a curious and revealing social 
document. Intended to be a manifesto 
setting forth the aesthetics of the beat 
generation, it is in reality a violent polem- 
ic compounded of disgust and the rage 
of repudiation. Here is the declaration of 
independence of the “‘disaffiliated,” which 
lyrically describes how they will trans- 
form their defeats into triumphs and 
their losses into gains. Despite all Lipton’s 
angry denials, there is little to differ- 
entiate this so-called “beat generation” 
from the “lost” and alienated youth of 
preceding generations, except that the 
former make a neurotic virtue and a 
fighting cause out of their spiritual lost- 
ness, 

Obsessed with an image of the apoca- 
lyptic end that is about to befall the 
world, they flee from the horror of mean- 
inglessness in conventional society; re- 
signing as it were from the moral and 
economic responsibilities of civilization, 
they choose to drift and destroy them- 
selves. Lipton, their prophet, defends the 
wisdom of their choice. In answer to the 
question why these beat characters em- 
brace this type of life instead of actively 
protesting against a society that is de- 
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structive, he replies: “When the Bomb 
drops it will find us writing poems, paint- 
ing pictures and making music.” That 
is the rationale of their cult of defiance: 
the only defense against the current in- 
sanity of Western civilization is the cre- 
ative act. 

Yet the life they lead, like the literary 
work they produce, is romantic in the 
worst sense—that is to say, undisciplined. 
One beat spokesman points out that what 
scares the “squares” (a new epithet of 
abuse in the traditional sport of baiting 
the bourgeoisie) out of their wits is the 
recklessness of the beat generation in up- 
holding the ethics of nonconformity. 
They take the holy vow of poverty and 
prefer to live in roach-infested “pads,” 
getting “high” on marijuana, violating 
the sexual code, ignoring the demands of 
regular employment, and devoting them- 
selves, when they feel like it, to poetry 
or painting or music. Their lyrical pro- 
ductions thus far are, for the most part, 
fragmentary, febrile, pretentious, con- 
fused. When they “express” themselves, 
it is the note of hysterical hatred that is 
dominant, as if in this way they could 
justify their excesses and quiet their un- 
easy social conscience. For they are chiefly 
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preoccupied with sex and marijuana, and 
by sex they mean uninhibited indulgence, 
without benefit of morality or clergy. 
What interests them primarily is the 
degree to which sex can inspire the Muse. 
Monogamy is the vice from which the 
middle class continues to suffer, but the 
beat know how to break out of that 
dreadful prison of respectability. There 
is nothing holy in wedlock. In fact, it is 
the lock they are determined to tear off. 
Here is an indication of what is behind 
this revolt against morality: the craving 
for sensation for its own sake. In their 
quest for ever new experiences, the beat 
reject any prolonged relationship, since it 
is bound to wind up in boredom and 
boredom is death. And in the realm of 
sensation, sex is exalted as supreme. Hence 
they sustain themselves on marijuana and 
jazz rhythms, drowning out their sorrows 
in orgies of sex, so that some of them are 
driven over the borderline of sanity and 
lose contact with reality. Those among 
the beat brotherhood who have experi- 
enced the dereliction of insanity—who, 
like Allen Ginsberg and Carl Solomon, 
have been institutionalized—are hailed as 
legendary saints. The beat aesthetes spend 
their time seeking to discover a viable 
principle of co-ordinating jazz and free- 
swinging poetry. Repeatedly Lipton an- 
nounces the mission of this disaffiliated 
generation, which is “trying to find a way 
of life that it could believe in, to find it 
and express it in music. in poetry, in 
prose, in painting and dance .. .” But 
since these beat writers believe only in 
the dialectics of negation, their produc- 
tions lack a vital principle of integration, 
a heartening vision of the immense possi- 
bilities of life that mankind can enjoy, 
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a sense of tradition that can enrich and 
support the individual talent. 

But the men and women who emerge as 
the creative representatives of the beat 
generation are opposed to tradition and 
restraint. Their reiterated cry is that if 
they remained a part of society they 
would, like F. Scott Fitzgerald, inevitably 
crack up. That is why they turn to West 
Venice, California, where they can belong 
and feel a sense of community. Bearded 
and barefooted, they live contentedly in 
these slums, drinking, listening to music, 
talking interminably, proud of having 
cut themselves off from what they 
stigmatize as the rat race of civilization. 
Among their own kind, they do not have 
to feel that they are standing alone against 
the world. They are leagued together 
against the Others: the squares, those who 
are deaf to the meaning of jazz, the 
money-grubbers, the censors, the inquisi- 
tors. Instead of worrying about how to 
make money, the beat writer is content 
to get along with a minimum of income. 
Only the exceptional beatnik holds down 
a full-time job, doing his writing at 
night. Kenneth Rexroth contends that 
once the beat writer rejects society he 
can actually live better in a state of 
poverty, since he dwells in a neighbor- 
hood where poverty is the norm. 

Unfortunately poverty is in itself no 
earnest of talent or achievement. These 
beat writers are frustrated romantics who, 
like Caligula in the play by Camus, cry 
for the moon; they yearn for the impos- 
sible. All or nothing! Since they cannot 
have all, they must remain satisfied with 
nothing. They describe their poetry and 
jazz sessions as if these marked the com- 
ing down of the gods from Mount 
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Olympus. They disdain the universities 
but they point, not without pride, to the 
beer sessions that take place off campus 
where the literary beat tradition is in the 
making. The beat generation is in the 
news; the squares have discovered the 
picturesque aspect of beat life and West 
Venice is invaded by the rebellious, by 
would-be writers and artists, by pro- 
fessorial victims of loyalty oaths. The 
leaders of the beat generation seem to 
forget that a creative movement does not 
spring into being through the dynamics 
of hatred. Unrelieved negation becomes 
monotonous and unrewarding after a 
while. Once the beat writers have vented 
their psychopathic rage against the world 


with its cult of adjustment and jts idola- 


try of success, they have shot their bolt, 
they have little more to say. That little 
amounts to nothing more than a muddled 
mysticism of love (sex) and sentimental 
variations on Zen Buddhist themes. 


IT 1s opvious that for the beat generation 
the creative quest is but one of many 
engrossing activities. So long as they can 
push aside the strangling noose of eco- 
nomic responsibility and devote them- 
selves to jazz, sex, and marijuana, they 
care not too urgently about the creative 
consummation. So long as they can break 
away from the trap of marriage and the 
family and the worship of the dollar 
(what Lipton calls ““Moneytheism”’) , they 
are satisfied. They will simply follow the 
dictates of their hearts. Most of them are 
temperamentally drawn to “the move- 
ment” because they are rootless, dis- 
gruntled, the neurotic, the abnormal, the 
irresponsible. 

But if their art does not speak for 
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them, if despite all their “sacrifices” they 
are not signally productive, then all their 
rituals of defiance are wasted. They talk 
of revolutionizing the nature of language 
itself, but their writing betrays little 
originality. They hold up as their model 
of emulation the canonical work of 
Henry Miller, the writer who elaborated 
the mystique of sex, the man who forged 
a prose that was idiomatic, expressive of 
the earthy rhythms of speech. The beat 
generation writers strive to produce a 
style that is faithful to the inflections of 
the voice, meant to be read aloud. Who 
are their acknowledged literary ancestors? 
Among the poets they name Yeats, Whit- 
man, Mallarmé, Poe, Baudelaire, Eliot, 
Pound, Blake, Robinson Jeffers, Kenneth 
Patchen, Dylan Thomas, E. E. Cum- 
mings, Kenneth Fearing, and Louis Zuk- 
ofsky. In the field of prose they turn to 
Sherwood Anderson, Joyce, Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway, Céline, Faulkner, Gide, 
Kafka, D. H. Lawrence, Thomas Wolfe, 
Nelson Algren, and, of course, Dostoev- 
ski. The academic writers are lumped 
together and contemptuously dismissed 2s 
self-conscious mandarins, aligned of ne- 
cessity with the Storm Troopers of reac- 
tion. But despite all this ideological 
fanfare, despite the effort to establish a 
tradition that will be original and vital, 
the work of the beat generation is thin, 
mannered, without distinction, devoid of 
the irony that is the mark of the complex 
tragic vision. 

The shortcomings of this group of 
writers are painfully apparent. Drugs are 
in themselves no guarantee of creativity. 
The problem is complicated by the fact 
that the beat writers, though they try to 
draw some nourishment from influences 
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that they find congenial, have no correc- 
tive discipline to utilize. They struggle 
to produce disorder, to induce a derange- 
ment of the senses, to achieve a shaman- 
istic trance, but they have no knowledge 
of how to bring their experiences into 
ordered unity. Hence their creative 
efforts, like their life, remain fragmen- 
tary and anarchic. 

It is for this reason that their literary 
productions are doomed to failure. There 
can be no future in a literature whose 
only language is a cry of rage and despair. 
Prepared to reject everything that has 
been done in the past, they never succeed 
in getting their project under way. Their 
flamboyant program of rebellion is never 
carried out; we get the manifestoes, the 
outlines, the notes, the intentions, but 
never the work itself. They are too severe- 
ly limited by their lack of education as 
well as by their temperamental vagaries 
to produce a literature that strikes a 
universal note. Like the Existentialists 
they have caught a glimpse of the horror 
of existence, but they cannot transform 
their experience into the transcendent 
affirmations of tragedy. They lack the 
élan, the essential energy and the con- 
centrated will, for the creative enter- 
prise. For them literature is but a 
confession of the impotence that grips 
the world, a mad, unmuted version of 
Gétterdémmerung. But in a world that 
is doomed, in an age of crematoria and 
atomic ruins, what value can art possess? 

Not that their “philosophy” of life is 
wrong but that it logically entails, as 
does Camus’s metaphysics of absurdity in 
The Myth of Sisyphus, the rejection of 
the creative quest. The best the beat 
writers can do is to explore the universe 
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of the psychopath. The novelist is free 
to focus his imaginative lens on beat 
characters, hipsters, dope pushers, junkies, 
criminals, homosexuals, the amoral and 
the abnormal, but that alone will not 
solve his problem for him. No matter 
how hopeless and corrupt the situation 
of the world may be, it is nevertheless the 
task of the artist to project his material 
with some measure of insight and control. 
If he writes about madness, he must not 
be mad. The failure of the beat writers 
is that on the whole they neglect the 
problem of communication; their object 
is to pour out feelings, to “swing” freely, 
to release inner states of tension, regard- 
less of formal considerations. What we 
want to know about them is not the 
kind of life they lead in the “pads” of 
West Venice or the amount of marijuana 
they consume or the variety of their 
erotic affairs, but the kind of poetry and 
prose they actually produce. By their 
fruit shall you know them. 


THE THEMES the beat writers single out 
for treatment mirror the horror of alien- 
ation: the breakup of the traditional 
family ties, the loss of the Eden of 
innocence which existed in childhood, the 
necessity for failure in a world of insane 
competitiveness. What makes their han- 
dling of these themes so wearisome and 
even silly at times is the vituperative fury 
with which they voice the sickness of their 
disillusionment. As if sensing the ab- 
surdity of producing literature for an 
audience consisting of the very people 
they despise, they glorify the cult of 
experience for its own sake. That is why, 
too, they are fascinated by the life of the 
underworld. Thieves, dope addicts, dope 
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pushers, homosexuals, panhandlers, these 
are their heroes. As we have seen, they 
exalt the madman who has entered the 
land where parallel lines meet, where all 
distinctions of logic are effaced, where 
the weight of chronological time is lifted. 

For example, Carl Solomon’s “Report 
from the Asylum” is quoted as if it were 
a new testament; his sayings as well as 
his life constitute a beat myth. Here is 
the tormented prophet who has under- 
gone shock therapy and knows the 
difference between hashish and insulin. 
Solomon describes the experience of being 
subjected to insulin in a hospital for the 
insane, identifying himself with Kafka 
and his characters, but he goes beyond 
anything Kafka in his worst paranoiac 
moments had ever imagined. 

Howl, by Allen Ginsberg, which is 
dedicated to Carl Solomon, is the show 
piece of beat generation poetry, a mélange 
of assimilated influences, a farrago of 
violent metaphoric contrasts, many of 
them deliberately obscene, intended to 
shock. It begins as follows: 


I saw the best minds of my generation de- 
stroyed by madness, starving hysterical 
naked, 

dragging themselves through the negro streets 
at dawn looking for an angry fix, 

angelheaded hipsters burning for the ancient 
heavenly connection to the starry 
dynamo in the machinery of night, 

who poverty and tatters and hollow-eyed and 
high sat up smoking in the supernatural 
darkness of cold-water flats floating 
across the tops of cities contemplating 
jazz, 

who bared their brains to Heaven under the 
El and saw Mohammed angels stagger- 
ing on tenement roofs illuminated, 

who passed through universities with radiant 
cool eyes hallucinating Arkansas and 
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Blake-light tragedy among the scholars 
at war, 

who were expelled from the academies for 
crazy & publishing obscene odes on the 
windows of the skull. . . 


This psychopathic vision of the city 
of dreadful night, couched in the argot 
of the hipster, offers no promise of re- 
demption. It is a delirious invocation of 
the nightmare of nothingness that the 
beat generation confronts, and that is 
probably why it has been held up as the 
lyrical Inferno of the beat generation. 
The poem betrays, in form as well as 
content, not only the despair but the 
moral confusion of the group: the under- 
world of crime, the obsession with sex and 
the perversions of sex, the mentality of 
the psychopath. 

How are the ethos and the aesthetic 
of the beat generation portrayed in 
fiction? The blurb for the paper-bound 
edition of On the Road, by Jack Kerouac, 
mentions marijuana, jazz, and Zen as the 
boosters of the beat generation, and it 
speaks of the two main characters, Sal 
Paradise and Dean Moriarty, as revo- 
lutionaries who seek intensity of sensation, 
profoundly moving experiences, and the 
way to truth and God. This novel relates 
the picaresque odyssey of their adven- 
tures across the continent. It presents the 
exploits of a generation that feels de- 
feated, inwardly dead, and that is driven 
to the expedient of being forever on the 
move, wandering restlessly from city to 
city, place to place, in quest of stronger 
wine, the magic that marijuana can 
provide, the ecstasy of sex. Every moment 
must furnish a new thrill, but since each 
moment vanishes as soon as it is savored 
these characters must be perpetually on 
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the go, using up their vital energy to the 
last spark, until they fall asleep from 
sheer exhaustion. Dean, the hipster hero, 
is obsessed with sex. As Sal Paradise, his 
friend, explains: ‘“To him sex was the one 
and only holy and important thing in 
life.” That is the “religion” of the beat 
generation, that is how to achieve numi- 
nous insight, to know the meaning of 
time, to be truly alive. 

The supreme ideal of “the sordid hip- 
sters of America” is summed up in the 
line: “for life is holy and every moment 
is precious.” That is the categorical im- 
perative, the essence of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the divine justification of the 
madness that has seized upon these 
creatures enslaved by time. Kerouac, a 
gifted writer, glorifies these psychopathic 
outlaws, but he glorifies them without at 
the same time revealing their basic limita- 
tions, their tragic flaw. He romanticizes 
the rebels against the social order, treating 
the rest of the world as inhabited by 
either fools or hypocrites, the dead who 
walk in darkness. 


A DISTINCTION must be drawn between 
the beat generation movement, which 
purports to be a way of life, and the 
literary expression of that movement. 
The only reason the movement has 
aroused so much attention is that a few 
of its members are writers. One of 
its most talented spokesmen is Clellon 
Holmes, whose novel Go is steeped in 
Dostoevski. This indebtedness lends a 
touch of compelling complexity to his 
“possessed” characters and a tragic di- 
mension to their hopeless existence. If 
the reader wishes to discover how the 
beat generation live, apart from the way 
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they rationally try to justify their 
“values,” he will find it set forth in this 
novel with its symbolically apt title. 

For Holmes understands the beat 
characters he portrays; within the frame- 
work of the novel he provides the con- 
trasts and conflicts which reveal the self- 
defeating absurdity of the movement. 
For these members of the beat generation 
can discover nothing worth living or 
striving for. Hobbes, the narrator, him- 
self a novelist, serves an admirable 
function in his double role of intellectual- 
ly defending the actions of these beat 
characters while emotionally recognizing 
them for what they are. He perceives 
the flagrant shortcomings of his friends 
and the demented world they live in. 


It was a world of dingy backstairs “pads,” 
Times Square cafeterias, be-bop joints, night- 
long wanderings, meetings on street corners, 
hitchhiking, a myriad of “hip” bars all over 
the city, and the streets themselves. It was 
inhabited by people “hungup” with drugs and 
other habits, searching out a new degree of 
craziness; and connected by the invisible 
threads of need, petty crimes of long ago, or 
a strange recognition of affinity. They kept 
going all the time, living by night, rushing 
around to “make contact,” suddenly dis- 
appearing into jail or on the road only to 
turn up again and search one another out. 
They had a view of life that was under- 
ground, mysterious, and they seemed un- 
aware of anything outside the realities of 
deals, a pad to stay in, “digging the frantic 
jazz,” and keeping everything going. 


This is the disorder which has con- 
vulsed a whole generation. Stofsky, the 
homosexual character in the novel, has 
formulated a mystical slogan for him- 
self. “The way to salvation is to dic, 
give up, go mad!” For Pasternak, a 
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writer, the only important problem is 
death, so he decides that life is holy in 
itself. Nothing else matters. There is the 
single positive affirmation of the holy 
barbarians, the belief that life is sacred 
and beautiful. 

Hobbes seeks to understand the beat 
generation. Whenever they are on the 
move through the night of the city, the 
cry that impels them onward is “Go! 
Go!” In the night through which they 
rush blindly and feverishly, searching for 
a goal which they are unable to define 
though it involves the transcendence of 
the fatality of time, they find no sur- 
cease, for if time is their enemy it is not 
to be defeated by jazz or whiskey or 
marijuana or sex. There is much in the 
behavior of the beat generation, as 
Holmes delineates it with sardonic com- 
passion, that is revolting. They are with- 
out a moral sense, not concerned at 
whose expense they get their thrills. The 
third and concluding section of the novel, 
appropriately called “Hell,” pictures men 
and women who are stricken with some 
terrible flaw, spiritually hollow, lost, 
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corrupt, doomed to live without hope. 

With the exception of Clellon Holmes, 
the beat generation writers lack the 
patience that creation demands. Their 
epiphanies are born of marijuana or neu- 
rosis. There is no promise of flowering 
and fulfilment in a literature that springs 
from psychopathic negation. One of the 
friendly critics of the movement declares 
confidently that Ginsberg’s Howl, a 
clinical document, is “the confession of 
faith of the generation that is going to 
be running the world in 1965 and 1975— 
if it’s still there to be run.” It is this 
paroxysm of dread, this premonition of 
disaster, which explains (though it does 
not justify) the immersion of the beat 
writers in subjectivity, their desire at 
every moment to burn with a hard, if 
impure, gemlike flame, their irresponsible 
attitude toward social conventions, their 
defiant amorality, and their contempt for 
the difficult discipline that art requires. 
The world will still be alive in 1965 and 
1975 and it will not be run by the beat- 
niks. By that time their literary aberra- 
tions will have been charitably forgotten. 
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RUSSELL KIRK 


ON MARCH 7, 1959, the Saturday Evening 
Post published an article with the title, “Are 
We Making a Playground out of College?” 
Jerome Ellison, an associate professor of 
journalism at Indiana University, wrote it. 
On last January 9, a second article by 
Mr. Ellison appeared in the Post—‘Ameri- 
can Disgrace: College Cheating.” Shortly be- 
fore the second article came out, Professor 
Ellison was given notice by the university, 
and will teach no more at Bloomington. 

While in itself an interesting case, this dis- 
missal of a well-known writer and teacher 
has a larger significance. It is one engage- 
ment in a struggle fought for the past several 
years on hundreds of college campuses— 
particularly, as Mr. Ellison suggests, at the 
“Big Ten” universities and other middle 
western institutions. On one side are certain 
college administrators interested primarily in 
larger enrolments; on the other, college pro- 
fessors interested primarily in the works of 
the mind. 

During the next decade, the controversy 
about academic freedom may shift from the 
debate concerning Communist and fellow- 
traveling teachers to a fierce argument over 
whether professors have the right to uphold 
intellectual standards. 

That Mr. Ellison was dismissed because he 
had presumed to criticize the “Second Cur- 
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May Professors Profess Principles? 


POINTS OF VIEW 


riculum” at American universities seems to 
be established beyond reasonable doubt. His 


observations had included some passing com- 


ments on life at Indiana University—though 
only as one among many campuses. 

Five years earlier, the university had en- 
gaged Mr. Ellison as a teacher of journalism. 
His qualifications were remarkably good: he 
had been managing editor of Collier’s and 
editor of Liberty. His performance as a 
teacher at Indiana seems to have been su- 
perior: his student editorial team won the na- 
tional college yearbook championship, many 
of his students placed their writings in na- 
tional magazines, he was commended for pro- 
ficiency in teaching journalism by a national 
accreditation committee, and he published 
more articles of his own than did his eight 
departmental colleagues combined. With his 
wife, he founded a successful national maga- 
zine, Best Articles and Stories, which reprints 
selections from the scholarly and critical 
quarterlies. He was promoted from assistant 
to associate professor. In two more years, he 
would have acquired tenure at the university. 
But then he trod upon the perilous ground of 
educational criticism. 

To suggest that anything might conceiva- 
bly be unsatisfactory at one of our great 
state universities now requires some boldness 
in a professor at such an institution. Not 
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many take the risk—especially if they have 
two years to go before they obtain tenure. 
Mr. Ellison wrote in his first Post article: 


Entering the academic life from the “out- 
side world,” one is disappointed by the banali- 
ty of conversation at social gatherings, and 
by attitudes of old-fashioned trade-unionism 
centering on “tenure,” a word which means 
that after they’ve kept you on for seven 
years it’s almost impossible for them to fire 
you. This concern for tenure bends many 
teachers toward cautious utterance, often 
blunting the kind of searching, outspoken 
discourse that might explode into exciting 
teaching and learning. 


Once his article on College Playgrounds 
was published, the administrators of the 
university made it clear to Professor Elli- 
son that his brand of outspoken discourse 
was not desired at Bloomington. The univer- 
sity’s public-relations bureau burst into activ- 
ity, sending out news releases hostile to Mr. 
Ellison and angry letters against him, in- 
cluding a demand to the Post that the editors 
apologize for publishing such stuff—on pain, 
it was hinted, of retaliation against the maga- 
zine. The president of Indiana University, 
Dr. Herman Wells, personally directed the 
preparation of a dossier questioning Mr. 
Ellison’s personal integrity and professional 
competence. 

Ellison chose, according to the dean of the 
graduate school, “to pander to an insatiable 
appetite for the comic strip and Hollywood 
version of college life.” The acting dean of 
students cried out that Ellison’s work was “a 
lot of bosh,” and that Ellison was “‘searching 
for sensationalism.” The university’s public- 
relations chief diligently publicized these 
temperate comments. An Indianapolis news- 
paper columnist wrote, shortly after Mr. 
Ellison’s first article was published, that he 
had “official word” Ellison would be dropped 
from the Indiana faculty in punishment. 
Soon other university administrators joined 
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in the chorus against Mr. Ellison, though a 
number of their complaints seem curiously 
irrelevant to what he had written in the 
Post. 

Some students hanged Professor Ellison in 
effigy before the journalism building. “Ap- 
parently I have arrived,” Mr. Ellison observ- 
ed. “I stand on my thirty years’ work and 
my record for integrity. I said what I had to 
say in that article.” 

By the middle of December, the Depart- 
ment of Journalism decided that Professor 
Ellison’s contract would not be renewed, be- 
cause the tenure members of the department 
had concluded that “the teaching, counsel- 
ing, and sharing of duties [by Mr. Ellison] 
did not meet the requirements we wanted in 
a person retained on a permanent basis.” They 
added that of course Mr. Ellison’s Pos¢ arti- 
cle had nothing to do with their action. 

President Wells was even more emphatic 
on this point. “I’m absolutely confident,” he 
said in a statement for the student news- 
paper, “the article did not have anything to 
do with his not being reappointed. This office 
simply takes the recommendations of the de- 
It was Dr. 
Wells who had ordered the preparation of 
documents against Mr. Ellison. In the Indiana 
faculty handbook is this passage concerning 
“No restraint shall be 
placed upon the teacher’s freedom in investi- 
gation. . . . In speaking and writing outside 
of the institution upon subjects beyond the 
scope of his own field of study [the teacher] 
is entitled to precisely the same freedom, but 


partment in all such matters.’ 


academic freedom: 


is subject to the same responsibility as at- 
taches to all other citizens.” But the admin- 
istrators at Bloomington gave Professor Elli- 
son the freedom to do his writing somewhere 
else—if he could find a post. The widely-cir- 
culated press releases against him might in- 
jure his opportunities elsewhere; and there 
have been attempts, sometimes successful, to 
blacklist stubborn professors who resign or 
are dismissed. 
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Mr. Ellison is one of the best-known pro- 
fessors of journalism in America. Until he 
published his Pos¢ article, he was given no 
notice that his work at Indiana seemed un- 
satisfactory to the administrative hierarchy. 
Having looked carefully into this case, I am 
convinced that Professor Ellison was dis- 
charged simply because he had the effrontery 
to criticize many American colleges and uni- 
versities, including his own, in a popular 
magazine. 


Now what outrageous charges did Mr. Elli- 
son make against the higher learning in 
America? If one takes the trouble to read his 
article on College Playgrounds, one finds a 
temperate, sincere, well-documented account 
of the “Second Curriculum” at the great ma- 
colleges and 
My own observations—and I have visited 
more than a hundred campuses—coincide 
with Mr. Ellison’s. And I doubt that any 
competent professor of arts or science can 
deny, in his heart, the truth of what Mr. Elli- 
son writes. 

The Second Curriculum is the fun-fair 
which overshadows book-learning. It is the 
marriage-market, the athletics craze, the pas- 


jority of our universities. 


sion for snap courses. In Mr. Ellison’s words, 
it 

is that odd mixture of status hunger, voodoo, 
tradition, lust, stereotyped dissipation, love, 
solid achievement, and plain good fun some- 
times called “college life.” It drives a high 
proportion of our students through college 
chronically short of sleep, behind in their 
work, and uncertain of the exact score in 
any department of life. 


With examples from many campuses— 
chiefly from state universities—Mr. Ellison 
combines information from various reliable 
surveys of the state of our colleges, notably 
the Hazen Foundation report, Changing 
Values in College. His purpose is not mere 
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denunciation, but rather the restoration of 
first principles in higher education. He puts 
this very well toward the end of his second 
Post article: 


The first step in a school concerned about 
its cheating, I would think, should be to ask 
itself what it stands for. Does it rest its repu- 
tation on having the biggest enrollment in its 
state? As fielding the best football team? As 
offering the greatest variety of courses? As 
having the handsomest fraternity houses and 
the most luxurious student-union building? 
None of these things, I suggest, offers the 
kind of challenge required. The school must 
assign itself some inspired goal, some lofty set 
of aims which has won the passionate loyalty 
of a dedicated faculty. These aims, whatever 
may be their specific nature, should have 
their roots in an undeviating allegiance to 
the truth. 

The practical, national importance of 
truth is, I think, too little recognized. I am 
speaking now, not of ideals that tend to be- 
come fuzzily poetic, but of the hardheaded 
business of getting along in the job of being 
a nation. 


Mr. Ellison’s prudence and good nature 
impress me; there is in his articles nothing 
of the “sensationalism” which the deans at 
Indiana professed to find. But I do not pro- 
pose here to open the general question of the 
effects of the Second Curriculum. My im- 
mediate point is that many able American 
professors, of whom Mr. Ellison is a repre- 
sentative specimen, are convinced that in- 
tellectual and moral standards have suffered 
a marked decline in our colleges since World 
War II. And that many American college and 
university administrators shut their eyes to 
this decline, being intent on bigger enrol- 
ments. And—this last being my main theme 
—that some of the administrators have made 
up their minds to close the mouths of the 
protesting professors. 


THIS STRUGGLE between administrators and 
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teachers obtains public attention only rarely. 
For the majority of professorial objectors to 


the lowering of standards and the disregard of 
traditional disciplines do nothing but grumble 
with their colleagues. “This is a city of brave 
children and timid men,” a nonacademic 
friend once said to me as we walked the 
streets of a college town. The permissively- 
reared professors’ children swaggered past us; 
but the professors themselves looked exces- 
sively meek—not with the meekness of Moses, 
or of the sort that shall inherit the earth. To 
protest, even in a faculty meeting, against the 
Second Curriculum, the prevalence of cheat- 
ing, or the proliferation of trifling courses 
may provoke the frowns of president and 
deans; and that can mean a teacher might 
be passed over for advancement, or—like Mr. 
Ellison—suddenly be found wanting in peda- 
gogical techniques and counseling skills. Once 
I was present, and vocal, at a faculty meeting 
in which a half-dozen professors, indeed, 
ventured to speak against a proposed lower- 
ing of grade-standards. As each of the ob- 
jectors rose, a cynical colleague at my elbow 
murmured, “He’s a full professor, with 
tenure,” or, “He’s a single man.” 

When a scholar does have sufficient reso- 
lution to object, within or without a col- 
lege, to the decay of the higher learning, few 
people hear about it—or about what warn- 
ings to him or positive measures of retaliation 
may have come from the college administra- 
tion. I describe several such instances in my 
book Academic Freedom (1955). The ad- 
ministrators of the state universities and col- 
leges have at their service an elaborate and 
well-paid public-relations bureau; the average 
professor is obscure enough, without friends 
among the newspaper editors or the members 
of the state legislature. As Tocqueville says 
of the dissenter under democratic despotism, 
he may find himself deserted by his former 
friends, crushed by the weight of a vague dis- 
approval rather than by positive punish- 
ments, and so regret that he ever spoke out. 
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Yet occasionally some single combat in 
this contest between empire-building admin- 
istrators and intellect-respecting professors 
comes to public attention. Before the Elli- 
son case, the most startling episode of this 
sort in recent years occurred at the Universi- 
ty of Nevada, in 1953. There Dr. Frank 
Richardson, a professor of biology, was sum- 
marily dismissed by the university’s president, 
Dr. (of education) Minard Stout, because 
Dr. Richardson had ventured to distribute 
among the faculty copies of a pamphlet by 
Professor Arthur Bestor, Aimlessness in Edu- 
cation—and because Dr. 
known to believe in reasonably high academic 


Richardson was 


standards. After prolonged controversy and 
litigation, the Supreme Court of Nevada or- 
dered Dr. Richardson’s reinstatement, because 
he had possessed tenure; a committee appoint- 
ed by the Nevada legislature reported against 
President Stout; the people of Nevada elect- 
ed new university regents, who removed 
Stout from the presidency. Even though Dr. 
Richardson meanwhile had left Reno for less 
troubled waters, this was a real victory for 
academic freedom. But it occurred only be- 
cause of Dr. Richardson’s courage and per- 
sistence. 

Generally it is less injurious to a profes- 
sor for him to be accused of Communist 
sympathies than for him to be found wanting 
in enthusiasm for indiscriminate expansion of 
college enrolments. If he is in danger of dis- 
missal for his radicalism, often a crowd 
rushes to his defense: a considerable segment 
of the press, eminent liberal politicians and 
publicists, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, the Civil Liberties Union. 
But if he has clashed with president and dean 
over academic standards, he may find no one 
interested except his nervous family. Much 
of the public does not understand the issue 
at all, and can be easily won to the ad- 
ministrators’ side by facile slogans about how 
“our wonderful boys and girls deserve college 
educations, as many of them as we can find 
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room for.” Even the AAUP has been 
markedly reluctant to intervene in such con- 
troversies. 

And the public assumes, usually, that the 
administrators know best; so, too, most of 
the alumni assume; so, perhaps, the college 
trustees or the educational committees of the 
state legislature. A college president is Con- 
stituted Authority—with a public-relations 
bureau next door; a professor is only an im- 
practical intellectual, probably full of 
crotchets. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC and the alumni and the 
trustees and the legislators often forget is 
that university administrators, like the rest 
of us, are afflicted by the libido dominandi. 
Swelling college enrolments mean more divi- 
sions and departments for an administrator to 
control; more faculty appointments at his 
disposal; handsome new buildings on his cam- 
pus; a larger body of alumni, eventually, 
through whom he can exert influence; per- 
haps a larger salary for himself; certainly 
more attention in the newspapers. It is not 
easy for an administrator to resist these temp- 
tations; and it is so unpleasant to be think- 
ing all the time about high standards and old 
disciplines, and so convenient not to know 
exactly what goes on in crowded classrooms. 
So the interest of an administrator need not 
always coincide with the interest of his 
faculty, or of the students (at least the more 
serious students, among them), or of the uni- 
versity’s intellectual reputation, or—in the 
long run—of the public. And this divergence 
of interest comes about the more easily if 
the administrator is not himself educated in 
any genuinely humane or scientific discipline, 
but has been trained only in administrative 
methods, technical skills, or Education 
(Teachers’ College variety). 

I am not saying that the crotchety pro- 
fessor always is right, or that the harried ad- 
ministrator always is wrong. There are teach- 
ers whose chief delight it is to vex presidents 
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and deans, simply by way of passing the time; 
while some of my better friends are college 
administrators—and are as devoted to decent 
standards as is the most tradition-directed 
professor. The flood of students into our col- 
leges and universities since World War II 
has created problems that demand fresh 
approaches, 

But | am saying that professors ought to 
be allowed to discuss these real problems, and 
ought to be protected in their right to criti- 
cize reasonably the ends and means of college 
administrators. If scholars and teachers have 
no freedom to discuss educational standards, 
whatever is academic freedom meant for? 
It is important, I know, that professors enjoy 
a high degree of freedom of expression upon 
political questions. But it is still more im- 
portant that they be free to affirm their edu- 
cational first principles. If political expression 
is curbed, only those teachers interested in 
politics are directly affected; but if educa- 
tional opinions are repressed, every conscien- 
tious teacher is at once injured. Politics, after 
all, is a secondary concern for the professor: 
he does not rule the state. Educational ends 
and means, however, are the primary concern 
of the professor: they constitute the essence 
of his vocation. If he is not free to criticize 
the standards of the university, he enjoys no 
real liberty—nor will he be competent to 
impart intellectual disciplines meant for free 
men. 

Professor Ellison’s very readable articles, 
founded upon personal observation, are pre- 
cisely the sort of discussion our university 
administrators ought to encourage. The 
president or dean who flies into a rage at 
such criticism must suffer from a bad con- 
science, I suspect. Mr. Ellison makes a num- 
ber of practical proposals for reform. These 
his administrative adversaries do not deign to 
examine. Bigotry is nowhere more destructive 
than at the top of a foundation for higher 
learning. 

In the Gorgias, Socrates remarks that most 
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men do not take kindly to the preacher of 
moral reform, the pursuer of the good. 
“There is no telling,” Socrates says, “what 
may happen to such a man.” What the pos- 
sessors of administrative power have done to 
Professor Ellison is quite clear: they have 
deprived him of his post and have tried to 


Ridin’ the Mills 


RAMON F. ADAMS 


NOTHIN’ CHANGED life on the range like the 
comin’ of the wire fences. The cattle bein’ 
fenced off from livin’ water, somethin’ had 
to be done to bring water to em. Water lo- 
cators with their water witches began to 
come in and they were followed by well 
drillers. A cow could do without grass for a 
day or two, but if she didn’t get water the 
cowman might as well hang his saddle on the 
fence. With the fences he began to breed up 
his herds and sell cattle by the pound instead 
of by the head so he had to do somethin’ 
to keep her from walkin’ off her tallow by 
goin’ so far for water. No matter how much 
he paid for the bull that sired his calves, if 
they followed their mothers goin’ back and 
forth for water too far they’d become dogied 
and runty. 

So windmills began to dot the range. The 
first ones were crude, wooden things and the 
cowhand had little use for either them or 


A chapter from a book in preparation, written in 
the vernacular and entitled “The Old-Time Cowhand, 
at Work and at Play.” 
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injure his reputation. Similar things will hap- 
pen, these next few years, to other preachers 
of educational reform. For there are among 
us certain titular guardians of the Academy 
who conceal the decay of learning, condone 
cheating, and consign to the outer darkness 
the conscientious teacher. 


wire fences. He didn’t like anything that 
changed his free open range way of life. He 
had little faith in windmills takin’ the place 
of livin’ water. “No wind, no water,” they 
said, and a cow got jes’ as thirsty on still days 
as she did when the wind was blowin’. 

The first windmills were the U.S. Mills, 
called “government mills.” These had a big 
wooden wheel, double vanes, and a direct 
stroke. They were crude wooden affairs with- 
out grease cups or oil reservoirs, so that they 
had to be greased by hand and greased often. 
This created a special job for the cowhands 
and a ranch which had a lot of mills kept 
one man busy ridin’ ’em. He was knowed as 
the “mill rider,” or “windmill monkey,” 
since he had to do a lot of climbin’ over the 
mill to grease it. About the only thing he 
packed with ’im was a beer bottle full of oil, 
but this was so messy he soon learned to hide 
an oil bottle in the bracin’ of each mill to be 
used when he rode by. 

When one of the first windmills in the 
Texas Panhandle was installed and put into 
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operation, the owner took his crew of riders 
out to see how it worked before acceptin’ it 
from the contractor. When he saw the little 
trickle of water flowin’ out he was as tickled 
as a cub bear with a honeycomb, and declar- 
ed that the windmill would revolutionize the 
cow business. One skeptical cowhand eyed 
that small stream and said: “Hell, boss, I 
could get behind a bush and do a better job 
than that.” 

It didn’t take much runnin’ to make one 
of them old mills start cryin’ for oil. The 
rider could hear it long before he got to it, 
and he knowed what it needed. Skinnin’ up 
the ladder with his bottle, he was soon 
drenchin’ the sucker rods and gears till they 
quit squawkin’. The smaller outfits only 
hired one man for this job. If there was a 
breakdown he reported it and the ranch had 
to send outside for help as the average hand 
wasn’t a mechanic. The larger outfits with 
many mills kept a whole crew of repairmen 
with wagons and tools. 

If the mill rider found the mill wheel 
racin’ like mad and no water comin’ forth, 
he knowed the sucker rod had been pulled 
in two. The bawlin’ cattle ‘round an empty 
trough told em how important it was to get 
to headquarters for help, a team and tackle. 
About all he could do was grease one. No 
cowman liked to see cattle suffer from 
thirst, so he rode fast for help. Even then it 
took hours to repair a broken down wind- 
mill. While they worked, the thirsty cattle 
tromped the troughs, bellowed, hooked each 
other, and made a general nuisance of them- 
selves. He was grateful when he saw the 
water comin’ forth again, but then he had 
to fight the cattle to see that each had an 
opportunity to get his share. 

Barbed wire and windmills helped the cow- 
man breed up his herds. He went in for 
heavy beef when cattle began sellin’ by the 
pound. The old longhorn could walk miles 
for water without tirin’, but the finer bred 
animals couldn’t go far without losin’ weight. 
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Long walks to water even stunted the growth 
of the young cattle. So the rancher began 
building more wells in the larger pastures 
and the mill rider was kept busy on the 
mills. One could tell the depth of the well 
by the size of the wheel and the lay of the 
land by the height of the derrick. In a flat 
country they averaged about twenty-five feet, 
but below a hill or caprock they were some- 
times forty feet high. This latter height 
made the climbin’ harder for the rider. With 
the cowboy’s talent for givin’ ever’thing a 
name, each mill soon received one and they 
could be used to give directions. 

When the mill rider got to the top of the 
mill he shoved the vane ‘round so the wheel 
was out of the wind, and tied it off with a 
hobble rope or some wire until the greasin’ 
job was done. It got to be quite a job to 
climb the tower and fight yeller jackets each 
time. Some few of em have been knocked 
off and seriously injured, but this didn’t 
happen often if the rider was sober, and he 
usually was if on the job. They shed their 
spurs and chaps before startin’ their climb 
to lessen this handicap. More have been in- 
jured by fallin’ through rotten timbers of 
the old wooden mills than in any other way. 
If a man received a serious injury when 
workin’ alone, he might lay there till he was 
missed and someone came searchin’ for ’im. 
This might be hours later. 

In later years, with the comin’ of gasoline 
engines, the mill rider’s job became one for 
a mechanic who understood carburetors, 
spark plugs, and jack pumps. Though a mill 
might be equipped with these gasoline en- 
gines, they wasn’t always used, but saved for 
windless days. However, the old-time mill 
rider who was ignorant of its operation was 
put to work at some other task and some 


young feller with garage experience was put 


on the job. This was no longer a greasin’ 
job, but one which called for the savvy of 
the general cussedness of gasoline engines. 
Most of the old-time riders were glad to 
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quit when this new-fangled method was in- 
troduced. They didn’t like the smell of gaso- 
line. As herds improved so did the mills. 
The windmill later also brought a touch of 
luxury by puttin’ runnin’ water in the house 
and makin’ green gardens possible. 

Many a thirsty cowhand has rode out of 
his way to visit some near-by mill to quench 
his thirst with its pure cool water. The old- 
time cowhand quenched his thirst with the 
first water he came across, no matter what 
the kind. It might be clear or muddy, cool or 
warm, or alkalied and gyppy. Water from 
stagnant pools gave many an old-timer boils 
and chills and fever, but they was made of 
rawhide and whalebone and soon wore these 


afflictions off. 

Here is a story I was told about Bud 
Puryear, an old cowhand of the Texas Pan- 
handle. The ranch had sent several cowhands 
south to drive in a small bunch of cattle to 
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This look I know and love, this knowledged stare 
Full of grim cognizance; alert, at bay, 


the home ranch. They had to drive these 
cattle through a dry desert section nearly all 
day before reachin’ the ranch, and both cattle 
and men suffered extremely from thirst. By 
the time they reached the southern edge of 
the ranch where there was a surface tank, 
the cattle were frantic and the men’s tongues 
were swollen. When the cattle smelled the 
water of the tank they made a run for it 
and the men followed. 

Bud rode right in among the cattle, lay 
down on his belly and stuck his muzzle in 
the water. The other boys rode to the other 
side of the tank where the water was not 
muddied. 

“Hey, Bud!” one of ’em yelled over to the 
other side, ““Why don’t you come over here 
where the water’s clear?” 

“Hell,” answered Bud, “what difference 
does it make? I’m goin’ to drink it all any- 
way!” 


Responsive to the taint of perilous air 
Harbored most blindly by the innocent day, 
Knowing himself expendable, designed 

Not for the role of predator, to feed 

On the torn entrails of a softer kind; 
Defenseless he, his only weapon speed, 

Whom the marauding world schemes to devour 
For its own purposes, and leave no trace 

Of where there flickered for a little hour 

This consciousness burnt into time and space; 
Food for the fierce, by very gentleness, 


The scholar, hunted, in his wilderness. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 


playboys, and who left office under a cloud. 

La Guardia succeeded in establishing a 
flowery Italian name as American, impressed 
a kinetic personality on the nationalistic vot- 
ing blocs of his metropolis. He was half- 
Italian and half-Jewish and could speechify 
with equal fluency in English, Italian, and 
Yiddish. 

In Fiorello! is a comedy line taken from 
fact. Coming from a street-corner rally in 
“Little Italy,” La Guardia faces a Jewish au- 
dience on Canal Street. 

A heckler calls, “You’re always talking 
about your Italian background. I hear you’re 
half-Jewish. How come you never brag about 
your Jewish background?” 

“I figure if a man is only half-Jewish, it 
isn’t enough to brag about,” snaps La Guardia. 
In religion, La Guardia was neither Catholic 
nor Jewish but Episcopalian, and from child- 
hood. 

According to the musical show, La Guardia 
is taken up by the Republican machine as a 
sacrificial candidate for Congress in a heavily 
Tammany district. His own party is unhappy 
when he wins. 

In one of the more amusing songs of Fio- 
rello! they sing “The Bum Won,” with the 
boss of the ward carrying the solo: 


We got a winner but what good is that to us? 

Not if he doesn’t feel grateful for our 
support. ... 

If he feels that we sloughed him off [as, 
indeed, they tried to do], 

He could become, God forbid, independent. 


Another party hack intones, 


Who'd ever guess that the people 

Would go to the polls and elect a fanatic? 
People can do what they want to do 

But I got a feeling it ain’t democratic. 


We defy television debates to sum up so lu- 
cidly and for popular consumption the tangled 
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motives of machine politics. The Tammany 
machine, for example, has knifed the last two 
Democratic candidates for the United States 
Senate for the sake of retaining local power. 
The machine wrecked the Republican party 
in 1912, insuring the election of Democrat 
Woodrow Wilson, with the classical boast 
that they at least had wrenched the party 
from Theodore Roosevelt and “the Old Guard 
owns the wreck.” If you stop to think of it 
these complexes of mass behaviorism have 
been presented clearly and assimilatively only 
by the dramatic arts — and Gilbert & Sulli- 
van had some success with the musical play 
format. No political novels, no tracts or 
speeches, have been able to do it as well. Even 
the political cartoon, or cartoon-type art of 
more depth, is more limited. 

The theme of Fiorello! is a demoded stage 
cliché cleverly concealed. It is nothing less 
than idealism vs. the vested interests. This 
was the conflict of almost every political 
play dating from the last century. The 
young hero, naive and hopelessly in love 
with the ward-heeler’s daughter, jeopardized 
life, limb, and future to tilt with the crooks, 
eventually triumphed with the response of 
the awakened electorate, and won the girl 
from her father, who either died during the 
campaign of heart failure or turned reformer 
himself. This reflected the impact of William 
Jennings Bryan and his “Cross of Gold” 
speech that brought him his unexpected De- 
mocratic nomination for the presidency in 
1896. 

The Pulitzer Prize play of 1945-46 was 
Lindsay and Crouse’s State of the Union, in 
which the hero, Grant Matthews, somewhat 
resembled the Republican nominee of 1940, 
Wendell Willkie. He was a miracle indus- 
trialist, given to making speeches to his far- 
flung factory employees and to liberal-mind- 
ed trade groups. To the party hacks he looked 
the man who might unseat Roosevelt and 
reconcile the conservative and reformer 
branches of the party. 
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The “boss” was Senator Jim Conover, an 
honest and practical man. Matthews’ fixed 
idea was that racial blocs, capital and manage- 
ment, labor and the unemployed, must stop 
fighting, pull together to win the peace as 
they did the war, strive for “togetherness” 
(not yet a derisive word) and compromise 
greedy interests. The play closed when Mat- 
thews, against the advice of his image-makers, 
told a group of industrialists that they must 
acknowledge labor’s just demands. Where- 
upon Conover left the hotel suite icily “to 
telephone General MacArthur.” Matthews 
was going it on his own and, with the recent 
example of Willkie himself, might win. 

In State of the Union and the current The 
Best Man an identical situation presents itself. 
Matthews and his wife were estranged and 
Matthews’ mistress was the fair publisher of 
an important string of newspapers. When 
Matthews’ ordeal was over he and his wife 
were reunited in a giddy honeymoon spirit. 
In The Best Man, former Secretary of State 
William Russell (Melvyn Douglas), front- 
runner for the nomination (party unidenti- 
fied), not only has been estranged from his 
wife and mother of his children but also has 
a record as a lady-killer. Mrs. Russell joins 
up for the sake of appearances. In the last 
scene they are willing to try it again. Russell 
warns, however, “the fires of autumn burn 
notoriously low.” She replies that this is all 
right with her as she “has been cold such a 
long time.” 

Even the American scandal press has re- 
fused to invade the privacy of the White 
House. The presentation of two hero-candi- 
dates as philanderers who are rewon to uxori- 
ousness by the exigencies of politics comes as 
a startler. There probably are no keys to ac- 
tual situations. Not even the election of 1920 
offers an analogy. Lindsay & Crouse and Vidal 
may have used the same situation to illustrate 
that the campaign image of domestic felicity 
has nothing to do with the facts, nor has the 
image of anything else. 
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Candidate Russell’s weakness is a silver- 
lined family background, much higher edu- 
cation, and a tendency to quip 4 la Steven- 
son. The party machine is represented by 
former President Arthur Hockstader, who has 
described himself as “the last of the hick poli- 
ticians.” In pretensions, manners, and looks, 
in the person of actor Lee Tracy, he is Harry 
Truman to the unkempt cuticle. Hockstader 
loves Russell as a person but distrusts his lofty 
cerebrations. 

“My God, what would happen if you had 
to make a quick decision in the White House 
when maybe all our lives depended on wheth- 
er you could act fast? And you just sat there 
having a high old time with your divided 
conscience.” 

Russell’s chief opponent is Senator Joe 
Cantwell, played by Frank Lovejoy, who is a 
composite of author Vidal’s partisan notion 
of the late Senator McCarthy and the very 
Vice-President 


Nixon. Lovejoy is 


made up to resemble Nixon and has the record 


present 


of a Red-baiting hatchet man with a victory- 
at-all-costs drive. 

Cantwell has stolen a medical record on 
Russell, wherein the psychiatric jargon could 
indicate mental instability. He will distribute 
this among the delegates. Russell comes upon 
a court-martial record on Cantwell which 
could be construed as an episode of homo- 
sexuality. Russell will not use his material 
and Cantwell does. 

This is certainly beside the point of farm 
problems, international diplomacy, and an ex- 
panded economy, but Mr. Vidal, a political 
candidate himself and the grandson of blind 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma, is familiar with 
politics in the Capitol cloakrooms. 

Hockstader is furious that Russell will not 
stop Cantwell, and Cantwell, for his part, is 
at a loss to know why Russell doesn’t. Russell 
enjoys a Pyrrhic victory anyhow. Convinced 
that there should be something more to the 
presidency than ambition, he stands off Cant- 
well’s vote on the floor and then releases his 
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strength to a dark horse, a Governor John 
Merwin. 
Russell tells off Cantwell in these words: 


You have no sense of responsibility toward 
anybody or anything and that is a tragedy 
in a man and is a disaster in a president. 
I believe profoundly that what we do to one 
another and how this monstrous “I”, the 
self, must become “we” and draw the line 
at murder in the games we play with one 
another and try to be good even where there 
is no one to force us to be good. 


With Merwin, “the man without a face,” 
assured the presidency Russell philosophizes, 
“Men without faces tend to get elected presi- 
dent and power or responsibility or honor fill 
in the features, usually pretty well.” 

This is not, strange to say, a drama of 
idealism vs. corruption. It is the Good Man 
vs. the Ruthless Man, the man of conscience 
(Russell) against the political mauler (Cant- 
well). For Cantwell, after circulating the 
rumor that Russell is “nuts,” blithely doubles 
back to offer Russell the vice-presidency, 
secretaryship of state, or anything else for 
“party unity.” 

There are comedy highlights. In The Best 
Man, a tiresome political dowager explains 
that the best First Lady should not be in the 
image of Eleanor, Bess, or even Mamie. “All 
told,” she says, “Grace Coolidge was the best.” 

In State of the Union we are reminded that 
Willkie was the first to use the theater-of- 
the-air as an entertainer. As Nixon and Ken- 
nedy have “crashed” Jack Paar’s audience on 
television, Willkie had slipped in on radio’s 
“Information Please” when this learned quiz 
had top rating. 

Both plays imply that private scandals have 
been circulated about every candidate “except 
Herbert Hoover and then only because no- 
body would believe them.” In The Best Man, 
former President Hockstader laughs off the 
rumors of Russell’s philanderings with the 
acute observation that it might get him votes. 
A political play that was better than any- 
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body knew was Maxwell Anderson’s Both 
Your Houses, which opened March 6, 1933, 
two days after Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
been inaugurated for the first time. Super- 
ficially this resembles the old reformer-in- 
politics dramas of early in the century, but 
much of it is strangely prophetic. 

A clean young freshman congressman, Alan 
McLean of Nevada, played by Shepperd 
Strudwick (who is due in this area next spring 
in ].B.), sat at the foot of the table when the 
committee on appropriations met. The Presi- 
dent has indicated he will veto any bill that 
calls for more than $40,000,000. Our young 
congressman was so revolted at the log-rolling 
that he had his own election investigated and 
discovered that his most active backers were 
contractors expecting more money for an ir- 
rigation dam. 

McLean flouted the party leaders and in- 
vited all the applicants in. The appropriations 
bill now grew to $275,000,000, with some- 
thing for everybody, and with sufficient votes 
to override a White House veto. The moral 
was that members of Congress are a “plunder- 
bund” bent on “bribing their own constitu- 
encies,” taking a little rakeoff here and there, 
covering up financial peccadilloes, and holding 
on to their jobs. 

Mr. Anderson predicted that the people 
hadn’t seen anything yet in taxes, which must 
be assessed to spend the country out of its 
depression. He was so right. He was some- 
what in a rage about it, hence the title lifted 
from Romeo and Juliet: Mercutio, dying, had 
said, “A plague on both your houses.” Since 
Alan McLean had maneuvered the pork-barrel 
bill through all necessary legislation, he is 
charged with being “another Bob La Fol- 
lette” or a disciple of Karl Marx, also a pre- 
scient touch. 

On rereading Both Your Houses twenty- 
seven years later, we discover that Anderson 
was a victim of his own sense of history. Since 
the 1850’s American politicians had taken the 
posture that “the country came first,” which 
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they promptly had to forget in the committee 
rooms. All the political campaigns and most 
of the reflections on stage and screen had 
posited virtue against graft. 

Unconsciously Anderson let slip in an in- 
tended piece of sophistry which was not so- 
phistry at all. The Constitution, by providing 
for the election of congressmen every two 
years from the districts in which they live, in- 
tended that they should work in behalf of 
these districts. It is doubtful that the re- 
markable charter of our government would 
have been ratified without such mechanism. 

Congressman Fitzmaurice, originally played 
by Princess Grace of Monaco’s uncle, the late 
Walter Kelly, lifted a veil by saying: 


Brigands built up this nation from the be- 
ginning, brigands of gigantic Silurian breed 
that didn’t grow in a piddling age like ours. 
They stole billions and gutted whole states 
and empires, but they dug our oil wells, 
built our railroads, built up everything we've 
got and invented prosperity as they went 
along. Let ‘*em go back to work. We can’t 
have an honest government so let them steal 
plenty and get us started again. Let the 
behemoths plunder so the rest of us can eat. 


So Alan McLean of Nevada got his dam, 
another representative his battleships, another 
his railroad, another his veterans’ hospital, an- 
other his RFC subsidy, and the farmers some 
perfectly unnecessary beetles. 

It should be remembered that Both Your 
Houses antedated Anderson’s excursion into 
bad blank verse and also President Roosevelt's 
ventures into fireside chats. What Anderson, 
drawing on the ideology of the past, termed 
“plunder” and “graft” could be construed 
as representing the best interests of a con- 
stituency, which is exactly what the Con- 
stitution envisioned. 

The eventual bankruptcy of the 1865 to 
1932 concept of politics was mirrored in 
a most disrespectful musical comedy, Of 
Thee I Sing of 1931-32. It was the product 
of George Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind, George 
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and Ira Gershwin. The candidate for Presi- 
dent was named Wintergreen and that for 
Vice-President Throttlebottom, impersonated 
by that Victor 
Moore. Throttlebottom doesn’t want to be 
Vice-President. He wants to be let off. What 
if his mother were to find out? 


specialist in  witlessness, 


The campaign issue is the Atlantic City 
Bathing Beauty Contest. On inauguration 
day the Supreme Court justices appear, chorus 
boys with so many Charles Evans Hughes 
beards. They render a decision in favor of 
corn muffins. And F.D.R. was not yet the 
President who, in a fit of pique, was to call 
them “nine old men.” 

The Pulitzer Prize committee, throwing 
precedent to the wind, awarded its first 
prize to musical comedy, to authors Kaufman 
and Ryskind, although we don’t see that the 
literary content excelled the songs of the 
Gershwin fréres. 

By 1937 Kaufman grew even more daring. 
He put the White House incumbent on the 
musical comedy stage with George M. Cohan 
as a satirical impersonator. The book, written 
with Moss Hart, was set to lyrics and music 
by Lorenz Hart and Richard Rodgers. Fun 
was poked at New Deal laws, the alphabet 
agencies, the Supreme Court decisions that 
nullified measures. This was a time when 
these efforts were being taken seriously and 
hopefully and there was a reaction in the 
air to lése-majesté. 

But President Roosevelt didn’t seem to 
mind. He invited Cohan to the White House 
for pictures and the presentation of a Con- 
gressional Medal for his World War I song, 
“Over There.” Mr. Roosevelt was a patron 
of the long-lived show and went backstage 
on occasion to compliment the cast. 

The philosophy of the Kaufman-Hart book 
was a bit confused. The story had to do with 
Phil Barker who can’t get a raise and marry 
Peggy Jones until President Roosevelt balances 
the budget. 

There is a happy ending, but we know 
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that if the authors could have pored further 
into history Mr. Barker and Miss Jones would 
be single today. 

Now we have politics attempting to speak 
for itself. The leading men were chosen by 
conventions and may not be best able to state 
what they are or stand for. Possibly we should 
leave politics to the hustings and _ political 
drama to the stage. William Gaxton and 
George M. Cohan were good at it even when 
singing. Melvyn Douglas, Ralph Bellamy, and 
Frank Lovejoy had better script writers and 
could read their lines with eloquence and con- 
viction. 

Possibly the use of television in the 1960 
election will teach the public something about 
art. It is more truthful than fact, statistics, 
or a chart. A distant barn in a Cézanne pic- 
ture looked brown only through his use of 
purple pigment. Against “the record,” art can 
be an out-and-out lie; but in terms of the 
ultimate truth, it is the fact that lies. 

We fear we shall come out of the television 
debates asking the question propounded most 
often about television’s first man, ““What are 
Kennedy and Nixon really like?” 
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California Bungalow style they developed 
there in the rich quiet of the two decades be- 
fore World War I was worked out in the 
houses—many of them still standing today— 
that made my home environment. The wood 
used in strong, sculptural ways, the imagina- 
tive glass, the roofs spreading broadly over 
dramatically placed sleeping porches, all have 
for me an intensely nostalgic familiarity, sum- 
moning the feel of textures and the very odor 
of damp wood on a foggy morning. 

But though Five California Architects will 
have added meaning for those for whom it 
evokes a known time and place, it has signifi- 
cance even for people who have never been 
in California; for each of these architects has 
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become an acknowledged source for later 
work in a much wider geographical area. Their 
honest use of materials and the harmony of 
their designs with the mountains, deserts, and 
climate of California have assured them a 
place in architectural history. 

Nor is the book difficult or overtechnical to 
read. It is accurate, for Mrs. McCoy, who 
worked in Schindler’s office, interviewed May- 
beck, and is closely familiar with the Cali- 
fornia scene (she is a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of the West Coast magazine 
Arts @ Architecture), is eminently qualified 
to write on this subject. It is also exciting, 
for she has the skill and the humanity to make 
the reader feel the stubborn courage of these 
pioneers of western American architecture. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


STOUT CUMBERLAND PIONEERS 


Seedtime on the Cumberland 
BY HARRIETTE SIMPSON ARNOW 
Macmillan, New York $7.50 


IN THOSE STOCKPILES of cultural self-knowl- 
edge that the regional-historical collections of 
our public libraries constitute, the books 
range in type from pioneers’ semiliterate 
memoirs to the learned analyses of professors. 
Some have to be mined almost like raw ma- 
terial, their prevalent shaly mass of falsehood, 
blindness, prejudice, or triviality holding in 
matrix here and there a gem. Others for any 
one of a hundred reasons are worthless, and 
still others are rich clear through. 

Of these last, the sort one’s hand always 
hopes for, reaching shelfward, a few are 
cleanly organized and articulate, even artful, 
while the rest troop their data before a 
reader’s consciousness in rabble array of one 
kind or another, making him work harder 
for what he gets than, sometimes, what he 
gets warrants. 

Among such disorderly but stout regi- 
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ments I would, I fear, have to classify Har- 
riette Simpson Arnow’s Seedtime on the 
Cumberland, though with a reluctance based 
on several strong considerations. One of these 
is that the book’s over-all plan is generally 
good; chapters on progressing 
from geology and prehistoric Indians through 
chronological and topical history to the basic 
hard and fascinating facts of pioneer life 
along the Cumberland River of Tennessee 
and Kentucky are well calculated to limn 


subjects 


clearly the tone and significance of that 
region in relation to the total American 
picture. 

Another compensatory virtue: the book 
recognizes that its subject does have a nation- 
al significance, not just a regional one. The 
Cumberland Valley’s early whites represented 
a distillation of all that pre-Revolutionary 
Americans had managed to learn about tough 
survival in a wilderness, and their sons spray- 
ed out to new wildernesses from there with 
a stout self-sufficient adaptability that took 
and held great swatches of the West. A 
Texan, for instance, has only to count the 
Tennesseans and the Kentuckians among his 
forerunners to know that this is fact. And 
these things Mrs. Arnow has perceived. 

Furthermore, a novelist, she expresses her 
insights at times superbly: 


They knew the sky and what the sunset 
said, and the wind, and I think if one long 
dead were resurrected in the dark of one of 
those now forgotten and lost graveyards he 
could with a smelling of the wind and some 
listening from the high hills know the season, 
the state of the weather, and if there were no 
fog or cloud between him and the stars he 
would know the time, but he could never say 
exactly how he knew these things, or describe 
the difference in sound between a moist south 
wind and a dry one out of the east. 


And passages of that caliber laid in thickly 

throughout the book do excuse some sins. 
Sins .are there, though, blood-kin to the 

virtues. If the chapter subjects are well chosen 
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and well arranged, they are more often than 
not confusingly organized within, or so this 
reader’s tired eye protested. Topics appear and 
disappear and crop up again in odd places. 
A wealth of data and anecdotes and figures 
and details, coming too quickly upon one 
another’s heels and without coherent transi- 
tions, interesting though they nearly all are, 
makes for slow wading and much thumbing 
back to see where the argument has led 
from or even what it is. In particular, over- 
voluminous lists of dead men’s inventoried 
leavings make a clutter, and people’s names 
fall as thick and fast as they do in little 
county histories whose authors are determined 
to offend no man’s descendant by omission. 

If the book’s expression is often a delight, 
a skilful blending of literary and colloquial 
styles, it can also sometimes (especially, I 
thought, in its early parts) fall into fogginess 
or awkwardness: “The land, empty of human 
inhabitants, was still no wilderness” (what 
is one, then?) ; “abundance of pullets, capons, 
chickens, ducks, and geese”; “Different from 
a later trip to the Cumberland, he carried 
no compass.” One quibbles, yes, in objecting 
to such minor matters, but their cumulative 
result is that one does many double-takes in 
reading sentences and paragraphs. 

There are, too, certain restrictions of view- 
point, perhaps feminine: by and large, for 
instance, one gets an impression of almost 
homogeneous stalwartness and nobility among 
frontiersmen in general. And, very occasion- 
ally, the frame of reference exhibits narrow 
walls, as when the Cumberland’s prehistoric 
inhabitants, their primitive agricultural vil- 
lage life scantily reconstructed from middens 
and shards and flints and stone-lined graves, 
are described as having attained “a high de- 
gree of civilization.” 

Nevertheless, one returns in the end to the 
book’s good qualities; it has a rich solidity. 
It is encyclopedic in much of its coverage, 
represents enormous and intelligent work 
(certain of its flaws stem clearly from ex- 
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cessive, probably enforced condensation), and 
in many of its bedrock original definitions and 
descriptions could have proceeded only from 
the talent of an author deeply and lovingly 
and intricately involved with her subject, 
as Mrs. Arnow is. As an example, her sections 
on the physical details of pre-industrial rural 
American life—on woodsmanship; on food; 
on what is grown or slain how, and how 
processed to make what, all by hand—are 
beautifully accurate and complete and first- 
hand. I expect to be referring to them for 
the rest of my life. If our world lasts, a good 
many other people will be doing so, too, on 
into the unborn future. Of how many tomes 
being published currently can that be con- 
fidently said? 


John Graves 


EXISTENTIAL ANXIETY 


Literature and Religion: 

A Study in Conflict 

BY CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 

Southern Methodist University Press, 
Dallas $4.50 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG’s Literature and Re- 
ligion is a difficult book to read because it is 
so lucid. Subtitled “A Study in Conflict,” 
this provocative and important study explores 
the modern artist’s effort to incorporate into 
his work a sense of order that will yet bear 
a discoverable relationship to a chaotic world. 
At the same time, Professor Glicksberg sur- 
reptitiously confronts his reader with pre- 
cisely the dilemma that plagues the writers 
he discusses. So quietly is this confrontation 
made that one is often—perhaps too often— 
lulled into an intellectual coma from which 
he is now and then startled into the realiza- 
tion that first and last matters, questions of 
final value, of ultimate belief, are passing in 
review before his eyes. Mr. Glicksberg is 
first a critic, then an Emersonian evangelist, 
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but his own prophetic voice is largely lost 
in the modesty which shrouds it. 

As an analysis of the problems confronting 
modern poets, dramatists, and novelists, how- 
ever, his book is of the first importance, not 
because it provides us with startlingly new 
discoveries, but because it reasonably and 
incisively articulates modern problems of 
belief and action, in a particularly Amer- 
ican way. What exactly is our place in the 
universe? What is God’s plan for us as in- 
dividuals, as nations? In all simplicity the 
seventeenth-century New England Puritans 
asked such questions again and again, finding 
partial reassurance for their compulsive in- 
sistence in such trivial events as a rainstorm, 
the pattern of leaves on a wet window, a 
broken glass. Behind their interpretations of 
God’s providence as manifest in every act 
lay a fear that gradually mounted as the 
years passed by: Would an angry God finally 
turn from the land in disgust at iniquity? 
Would He remove His hand, refrain from 
both chastisement and favor, in indication 
that His patience had finally been tried so 
sorely that His new Chosen People would 
henceforth find themselves deserted by their 
God? 

Either punishment or reward at least in- 
dicated that God still cared, and both were 
welcomed as signs of divine involvement. 
With the advent of a coldly rational view of a 
world in which God is merely a projection 
outward of the individual’s guilts and fears, 
a subjective emptiness in the face of His 
withdrawal has become the central religious 
anxiety of our time. “God is dead,” a thou- 
sand voices proclaim, no longer with relief, 
as in the 1920’s, but with dread. The modern 
artist, as Professor Glicksberg sees him, is 
concerned even more intensely with the di- 
lemma of confronting a world in which final 
meaning seems not to exist, and yet having 
to create meaning from what many of the 
physical sciences tell him is simply a mean- 
ingless jumble of drives and forces. 
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Starting with an awareness of this problem, 
Literature and Religion goes on to explore the 
performances of specific artists as examples 
of the ways in which belief, struggle toward 
belief, affirmation of the absurdity of belief, 
and other expressions of religious concern 
find significant embodiment in literary art. 
Clearly, as Mr. Glicksberg often reminds his 
reader, the quality of doctrine is less important 
than the integrity with which the artist vivi- 
fies it in verse or prose. Sartre, Eliot, and 
Camus, the most extensively explored authors 
in the book, share no particular belief beyond 
a commitment to the importance of art for 
organizing man’s experience in a way that 
will, however fitfully, render it intelligible 
to him. 

The importance of this tough-minded and 
rewarding work lies less in its comments on 
specific authors—although many first-rate in- 
sights are offered—than in its general function 
of making one aware of what concerns the 
thoughtful modern author, and the thought- 
ful modern man. Mr. Glicksberg’s convic- 
tion, that in contemplating the problems of 
existenz one affirms the importance not only 
of a mode of perception but of the process 
of living itself, refreshes one’s spirit at the 
same time that it stimulates and feeds one’s 
mind. 

Pascal Covici, Jr. 


TURNING BACK TO TEXAS 
The Faces of Blood Kindred 


BY WILLIAM GOYEN 
Random House, New York $3.50 


AT THE BEGINNING of William Goyen’s first 
book, The House of Breath, we saw the nar- 
rator, slumped in the rain against the wall 
of a building in an evil-seeming city park, 
summoning to his agonized mind “every 
beautiful and loved image I ever had” from 
the home of his childhood in the little town, 
Charity, Texas. And the images and the 
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voices so summoned (“Come home, the light’s 
on, come on home, Ben Berryben’”’) made 
the novel. Now in Goyen’s fourth book, The 
Faces of Blood Kindred, a man being shown 
some honor in a city sees for a moment in 
the crowd the face of his cousin, never met 
with since a tragic moment in boyhood which 
he then recalls; a grandson sits in loneliness 
on the Spanish Steps in Rome, reading a 
letter that tells him of his grandfather’s 
death at home in Charity and remembering 
a night in which the grandfather was re- 
vealed to his child-self in his virile “‘wild- 
wood” reality; a man sitting on a city fire 
escape muses over a moss-rose plant that 
brings him the memory of his little sister, 
dead many years; one seeing a flock of little 
girls in the Borghese Gardens remembers a 
bitterly flawed May Day of his childhood; a 
waked dreamer in the city, seeing a runaway 
horse, is carried back to the image of a day 
moth seen in the garden of the Texas home 
place when he had gone home to visit his 
mother in what might be her last illness. The 
central figure is frozen in the attitude of 
turning back to look, to listen, always in 
an atmosphere of sorrow, in surroundings 
sordidly ugly or comfortlessly alien. 

To be sure, not all the contents of The 
Faces of Blood Kindred, ten stories and a 
novella, share this pattern. The novella, “A 
Tale of Inheritance” (which first appeared 
in the Winter 1960 Southwest Review), 
follows Princis Lester on through her strange 
life. The opening story, “Savata, My Fair 
Sister,” tells with humor the story of two 
sisters, one black and the other the fairest 
of the family, and their troubles with the 
Bishopric of the Light of the World Holi- 
ness Church. “The Armadillo Basket” and 
“Rhody’s Path” are gentle stories of the 
town of Charity, told without the retrospec- 
tive narrator; “The Geranium” is a delicate 
study of the rhythms of the seasons in the 
love of a country man and wife; and “There 
Are Ravens to Feed Us,” while laid like 
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several of the others in 2 “black stone apart- 
ment building in New York City,” remains 
in the present and finally looks hesitantly 
forward. Here the narrator does look ahead, 
tentatively, to 


some day that would soon come for him, an 
event of glad tidings, some fulfillment of 
wish, reward, a day or a night of beautiful 
sensation, some abstract gladness, some sight 
of loveliness, the sunshine lying upon his 
floor, the birds of spring lighting the Trees 
of Heaven beyond his back window, and the 
air and light of springtime filling the winter 
chasm of despair. 


These are the final words of the volyme. 
And yet the impression remains of the lost, 
backward-turned figure, drawn still by that 
call of the blood, “Come home, the light’s 
on, come on home,” seeing all the loveliness 
and delicacy and fierceness and tragedy of the 
family and its place on the earth, but unable 
to turn and walk ahead and learn and show 
what is around and before him. 

The stories are written with a skill matured 
beyond that shown in the earlier books, with 
greater control and economy of means. And 
surely the examination of the family and the 
profound effect of the “home place” is a 
valid enough subject for any writer. Perhaps, 
when this much is given us, we should have 
no complaint. But the truth is that, thinking 
of all of Goyen’s works together, one has 
a sense of a promise unfulfilled. In The 
House of Breath the voice of Berryben says: 


Oh it is a crooked path I follow, Mama, but 
a straight wisdom comes from it once in 
a while; and once in a while a sure and 
beautiful joy comes from it and I will build 
my life on that wisdom and on that joy that 
comes once in a while. And give it all back 
to you and those who follow you, to mend 
all that is ruined and broken. 


And that book concludes with the command, 
heard by the narrator as a song that “sings 
through us to be sung unto others”: 
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Go into the world, go build cities, go dis- 
cover countries; go spread love, go give, 
go make magnificence, get and give light, 
save and join and piece together . . . and 
show a whole and put it, combined and 
formed and shaped, into the world like a 
bottle with a ship in it . . . make like a 
map a world where all things are linked to- 
gether and murmur through each other like 
a line of whispering people, like a chain of 
whispers a full clear statement, a singing, 
a round, strong, clear song of total meaning, 
a language within language, responding each 
to each forever in the memory of each man. 


In parts of the uneven Ghost and Flesh 
this inner command seemed about to be 
obeyed. In a Farther Country was a digression 
from the author’s main road, to which he 
has returned in The Faces of Blood Kindred. 
But in the depths of this new book can be 
felt a retreat, a turning back at some point 
on that road; perhaps, despite the increase in 
skill, a lessening of an originally great energy. 
The narrator of “The Moss Rose” puts this 
into words: 


I used to dream of a little fresh sunrise 
town .. . where I would be, as fixed upon 
the ground as the moss rose round the pump, 
rising in the early morning with vigor to 
my work and moving and living round it, 
drawing more and more life to it, through 
me. Instead, work and life seem to have 
withdrawn from me more and more, to have 
pushed life back from where it began, into 
cities and stone buildings, onto pavements, 
to have impoverished me even of memories 
that would save me despair, in a huge grass- 
less city where no flowers bloom on the 
ground. 


But in hope that the moss rose may yet 
bloom in the pot on the fire escape, he says: 


Start with one little plain, going-on thing 
to live around and to take up an old be- 
ginning from. Until slowly, slowly, hope 
and life will grow and leaf out from it to 
many places and to many old forgotten 
promises. 
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We shall await Goyen’s next book, which the 
publisher tells us is in progress, in hope that 
with it we will find the withdrawal of life 
past, the new beginning made which will 
fulfil the strong early promise. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


WOLFE AND GARLAND 
Thomas Wolfe: A Biography 


BY ELIZABETH NOWELL 
Doubleday, New York $5.95 


Thomas Wolfe 

BY C, HUGH HOLMAN 

University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 65 cents 


Hamlin Garland’s Early Work and 
Career 
BY DONALD PIZER 


University of California Press, 
Berkeley $4.50 


Hamlin Garland: A Biography 
BY JEAN HOLLOWAY 


University of Texas Press, Austin $6.00 

THE TASK of a biographer is often made difh- 
cult by the scarcity of letters, journals, re- 
cords, and reminiscences of contemporaries. 
But such is not the case when the subjects 
are Thomas Wolfe and Hamlin Garland; in- 
deed, so voluminous are the materials at hand, 
so preoccupied with autobiography were they 
both, that an objective “life” is likely to seem 
superfluous or anticlimactic. Wolfe’s own ex- 
perience is always squarely at the center of his 
four novels, his stories, his correspondence. 
Garland’s early fiction is strongly autobi- 
ographical, though never so narcissistic as 
Wolfe’s, and in addition he produced four 
“Middle Border” volumes of family chroni- 


cle, another four of literary reminiscence, plus 
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a book on his Klondike adventure and two on 
his experiences with psychic phenomena. Cer- 
tainly both writers, so different in almost 
every way except for their loyalty to the re- 
gion of their upbringing, have left a full 
enough account of themselves. 

And yet there is reason for the biographer 
to sift the familiar sands anew. Garland’s 
notion of what was important in his life does 
not coincide with ours today; and the turbu- 
lence of Wolfe’s career repeatedly generated 
pages of overwrought emotionalism patently 
wrongheaded or neurotically askew. Every- 
thing each man wrote can help us to under- 
stand his total complexity; but interpretation 
and correction of emphasis are necessary, and, 
unlikely as it may seem, there is often more to 
be told. 

Elizabeth Nowell has written a successful 
biography of Wolfe which captures the nov- 
elist’s contradictory qualities. Thorough and 
conscientious, she is self-effacing when she 
discusses episodes of which she was, as Wolfe’s 
literary agent, a part. Her discretion can be 
charitable, as when she leaves unnamed a 
luckless youth who set out to sell some of 
Wolfe’s manuscripts for him, took it upon 
himself to burn pages whose obscenity offend- 
ed him, and was eventually plaintiff in a law- 
suit which Wolfe won. Sometimes, as in an- 
other court action brought by Madeleine 
Boyd, who was Wolfe’s first agent, Miss No- 
well simply fails to finish the story. In gen- 
eral, however, one is impressed by her easy 
mastery over the obvious superabundance of 
materials. 

The broad lines of Wolfe’s career are fa- 
miliar: his education at a private Asheville 
academy, the University of North Carolina, 
and Harvard; his intense but fruitless effort 
to become a playwright; his intermittent 
teaching at New York University while he 
was writing Look Homeward, Angel, which 
established his reputation; his close relation- 
ship with his Scribner’s editor, Maxwell Per- 
kins, which disintegrated after Of Time and 
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the River; and his sudden death from tuber- 
culosis of the brain shortly before his thirty- 
eighth birthday. Familiar also from its promi- 
nence in his fiction is the love-hate bond with 
a mother figure; his dominance by his own 
mother is classic, and it was almost inevita- 
ble that she should be succeeded by a lover 
considerably older than himself. The turbu- 
lent years with Aline Bernstein are here seen 
in calmer perspective than in the fictional ac- 
counts of The Web and the Rock and of 
Mrs. Bernstein’s The Journey Down. What 
emerges clearly is a pattern of impossible 
emotional ‘and psychic demands made by the 
novelist on all his intimate associates; idoli- 
zation regularly gave way to disillusionment, 
for his friendships were too obsessive to en- 
dure. Despite a winsome and appealing side 
of his personality that excited extravagant 
admiration, he often presents a rather unat- 
tractive picture of the rude egotist, and 
readers may find themselves taking the part 
of almost everyone with whom Wolfe quar- 
reled. 

In Miss Nowell’s pages Bernard DeVoto 
is made to seem perhaps too much the villain. 
His essay “Genius Is Not Enough” undoubt- 
edly hurt Wolfe, for it hit hard at Wolfe’s 
dependence on Perkins, a point on which he 
was already sensitive. Despite his spleen, 
DeVoto’s criticism of formlessness and of 
sophomoric rhetoric was sound, and has been 
echoed by virtually every subsequent com- 
mentator. DeVoto merely added momentum 
to forces already in being. Wolfe left Scrib- 
ner’s and tried in his last writing to project 
himself beyond the autobiographical; the 
opening sections of The Web and the Rock 
show flashes of new power, on too limited a 
scale to be conclusive. 

It is vexing to the biographer that so much 
of the story has been told in Wolfe’s fiction; 
moreover, a degree of circularity results from 
Miss Nowell’s frequent practice of using the 
novels as documentary sources. Yet she can 
scarcely be blamed, for virtually all Wolfe’s 
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prose was a kind of journal in which he re- 
corded or reconstituted the memories which 
made up his reality. With dignity and ob- 
jectivity she avoids being an apologist, but she 
recognizes the naive, the romantic, the ludi- 
crous, the pathetic and tortured aspects of 
her extraordinary subject. 


C. Hugh Holman’s Thomas Wolfe, No. 6 
of the “University of Minnesota Pamphlets 
on American Writers,” is a biographical and 
critical booklet likely to be most useful to a 
beginning student. It mediates between idola- 
tors and detractors, and it describes the na- 
ture of the novelist’s power while recogniz- 
ing the unfinished scheme to which each book 
contributed. It explores the richness of 
Wolfean language and a threefold preoccu- 
pation with time enunciated by the novelist 
but not made organic. Holman takes too seri- 
ously, perhaps, the Whitmanian bardic “‘phi- 
losophy” in Wolfe’s pages, for it is a thin 
dilution of college textbook stuff. He is on 
sound ground, however, in associating the 
quality of Wolfe’s imagination with nine- 
teenth-century romanticism. 


DONALD PIzER has done a first-rate study of 
Hamlin Garland’s early career. Like most cri- 
tics, he sees Garland as an important literary 
radical during the decade ending about 1895, 
and he traces the evolution of Garland’s 
ideas through his reading of Spencer and 
Taine and Henry George, supplemented by 
his awareness of what the economic system 
and the caprices of Nature had done to the 
middle-border farmer. He shows that Gar- 
land’s fictional range was narrow and re- 
mained so, but the storyteller, ahead of his 
time in challenging the clichés of rural Ar- 
cadia, discovered that in the 1890’s the gen- 
eral magazines were not open to his forth- 
rightness. Pizer also notes, however, that such 
an editor as the Century’s Gilder often had 
valid artistic grounds for refusing Garland’s 
stories. Main-Travelled Roads and Prairie 
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Folks contain the best of his short fiction, 
and we can see that the most effective pieces, 
though seldom openly propagandistic, were 
inspired by personal indignation. Pizer traces 
Garland’s interest in literary theory, which 
began in the 1880's as lectures on the evolu- 
tion of American thought and culminated in 
his Crumbling Idols—a treatise which glori- 
fied the indigenous and the present age, and 
prophesied that local color in literature and 
art (his term was “veritism”) would be the 
mode of the future. But in 1894 the local 
color vogue was already waning, and Garland 
soon began to deplore the “degeneration” of 
realistic literature which offended his some- 
what prudish tastes. So soon had the young 
radical become a middle-aged reactionary. 


In Jean Holloway’s full-length biography 
Garland’s early phase occupies almost half 
the volume, but she chronicles his last forty- 
five years with unflagging enthusiasm. From 
her pages we get the same impression that 
Garland unconsciously conveyed in his own 
literary and personal memoirs: the young 
Garland, busy lecturing on the single-tax or 
promoting the populist cause or the doctrine 
of artistic realism, became an equally busy 
older man preoccupied with the literary life, 
which he wistfully saw as a continuation of 
Establishment, 
enjoying official status. The American Aca- 


the mid-nineteenth-century 


demy of Arts and Letters satisfied this crav- 
ing for acceptance, but some of the most 
desirable colleagues were indifferent or hos- 
tile to such a fraternity. His Roadside Meet- 
ings and its sequels are chiefly interesting for 
their glimpse of notables whose acquaintance 
Garland sought with a kind of innocent 
eagerness. Mrs. Holloway’s study is valuable 
for putting into perspective The Son of the 
Middle Border, the most significant volume 
of his later years, and she has dutifully re- 
corded what the curious reader needs to know 
about Garland’s interest in psychic pheno- 
mena. Though she might feel Pizer’s judg- 
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ment severe, her book contains ample evi- 
dence to support his summation: 


The paradox of Garland’s career was that 
he was an evolutionist with a closed mind. 
. . « He was still a single taxer, still an ad- 
vocate of local color and impressionism, and, 
above all, still a Spencerian in 1940 .. . never 
able to discard or grow beyond the explicit 
forms of his early belief. 


Mrs. Holloway’s book suffers from a cer- 
tain amateurism which is painfully evident 
in many errors of detail undetected by author 
or publisher. Thus Grundy County is assigned 
to Ohio instead of Iowa; Jamaica Plain is 
Stephen 
pseudonym is given as “Johnstone Smith,” 


consistently pluralized; Crane’s 
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Clemens is “Clements,” and a psychic medi- 
um, Violet Parent, is once “Violent.” In the 
bibliography Bernard Duffey’s article on Gar- 
land’s decline is fathered on the present re- 
viewer, whose essay with somewhat similar 
title. had appeared in the Southwest Review. 
An index is seldom likely to provoke humor, 
but it would be churlish not to smile when 
one finds those two New England worthies 
set down as Ralph W. Longfellow and Fred- 
erick Greenleaf Whittier. 


Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


FRANKLIN’S FIRST PAPERS 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 

Volume One: January 6, 1706 through 

December 31, 1734 

EDITED BY LEONARD W. LABAREE AND 
WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR. 


Yale University Press, New Haven $7.50 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born in Boston in 
1706, attended grammar school when he was 
eight and a school for writing and arithmetic 
when he was nine, and at ten became an as- 
sistant to his father, a maker and seller of 
soap and candles. Possessing, as Carl Van 
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Doren has pointed out, the “most insatiable 
and acquisitive young mind in America,” he 
was as a youngster reading widely and teach- 
ing himself how to write smoothly and 
clearly, and he was inevitably bored with 
his father’s work. When he was twelve, his 
father apprenticed him to his brother, James 
Franklin, as a printer, and he was thus 
launched on two of the many vocations in 
which he was to distinguish himself during 
an unusually long and busy life: that of 
printer and that of writer. 

At sixteen Franklin began writing the sa- 
tirical Silence Dogood letters for his brother’s 
paper, the New-England Courant, and at 
seventeen he managed the Courant while his 
brother was serving a sentence in jail for 
having offended the Massachusetts authorities. 
At seventeen, also, because of incompatibility 
with his brother, he ran away from Boston 
and got a job as a journeyman printer in 
Philadelphia. At eighteen he sailed for Eng- 
land, obtained employment as a printer in 
London, and there, at the age of nineteen, he 
printed A Dissertation on Liberty and Ne- 
cessity. At twenty-one, back in Philadelphia 
and employed as a printer again, he organized 
a club “for mutual Improvement” called the 
Junto; at twenty-two he established an inde- 
pendent printing press in partnership with 
Hugh Meredith; and at twenty-three he pub- 
lished A Modest Enquiry into the Nature 
and Necessity of Paper Currency and took 
over publication of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
He organized a subscription library in Phila- 
delphia when he was twenty-five and at 
twenty-six he published the first annual Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. At twenty-eight he was 
elected Grand Master of Masons of Pennsyl- 
vania. He had meantime married Deborah 
Read Rogers, formed a partnership to run a 
printing-office in Charleston, South Carolina, 
experimented with a German-language news- 
paper in Philadelphia, and written the humor- 
ous Busy-Body pieces for the American 
Weekly Mercury. But at twenty-eight Frank- 
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lin was, of course, merely on the threshold 
of his great career. 

It is with the first twenty-eight years of 
Franklin’s life (1706-1734) that the first 
volume of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 
is concerned. Sponsored by Yale University 
and the American Philosophical Association 
and aided by a grant from Life, the Frank- 
lin Papers, under the conscientious editorship 
of Leonard W. Labaree, professor of history at 
Yale, and his associate Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., 
are expected to run to forty volumes over 
the next fifteen years and will include (as 
does this volume) many items that previous 
editions of Franklin’s writings did not con- 
tain. The initial volume, like Franklin’s earli- 
est years, is a promise of great things to come. 
Editorial work is of the highest quality and 
the format is extremely handsome. The vol- 
ume is being offered, moreover, at a price 
that in these affluent-inflationary times can 
only be regarded as a nice bargain. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this edition could be im- 
proved upon in any respect. 

Franklin’s varied writings during the period 
covered by this volume are by turns fasci- 
nating and disappointing. Parts of the Silence 
Dogood letters (especially the section on 
drunkenness), the piece on titles of honor, 
and some of the material in Poor Richard, 
1733, and Poor Richard, 1734, are amusing, 
if not quite uproarious. But a good deal of 
Silence Dogood and Poor Richard and just 
about all of the Busy-Body letters are fairly 
unfunny and possess interest only as illustra- 
tions of the young printer’s budding talent. 
However, Franklin’s insistence, as a young 
man in London, upon wrestling with the 
age-old problem of freedom and determinism 
is quite impressive, even though his “little 
metaphysical Piece,” as he called it, borrowed 
heavily from British philosophers and even 
though it may have been simply a rationaliza- 
tion of his desire to live a freer life in Lon- 
don than Puritan Boston would have ap- 
proved. Similarly, the essay defending the is- 
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suance of paper currency in Pennsylvania, 
while resting in great part on his reading of 
Sir William Petty, is notable for its clarity 
and precision and its mature grasp of the 
relation of money to other elements in a 
national economy. 

But what impresses one most about Frank- 
lin, as he emerges in his earliest compositions, 
is his combination of shrewd realism and se- 
rene optimistic idealism. Most people, he seems 
to have concluded as a young man, cut 
corners from time to time (as he himself 
did) and the only sensible attitude toward 
human peccadilloes was one, not of despair, 
but of kindly indulgence, accompanied by 
strenuous efforts to persuade oneself and 
others to do better the next time. Never 
doubting that “errata” were an unavoidable 
part of the human scheme of things, Franklin 
could, nevertheless, propose in 1731 the or- 
ganization of a “united Party for Virtue,” 
composed of “the Virtuous and good Men 
of all Nations,” for improving the world. 
In 1788, two years before his death, he could 
still say that his youthful proposal 


was a practicable scheme, and might have 
been very useful, by forming a great number 
of good citizens; and I was not discouraged 
by the seeming magnitude of the undertak- 
ing, as I have always thought that one man 
of tolerable abilities may work great changes 
and accomplish great affairs among mankind, 
if he first forms a good plan and . . . makes 
the execution of that same plan his sole study 
and business. 


Franklin possessed, of course, more than 
“tolerable abilities.” He also had a sunny, 
sky-blue temperament that felt that problems 
existed to be solved, not brooded about. And 
who will deny that the “schemes” and 
“plans” with which he occupied himself as 
a young Philadelphian helped to “work great 
changes and accomplish great affairs,” if not 
“among mankind,” then, certainly, in his 
adopted colony and in English America as a 


whole? Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
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POETRY GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
The Powers of Poetry 


BY GILBERT HIGHET 
Oxford University Press, New York $6.00 


E.E. Cummings: The Art of His Poetry 


BY NORMAN FRIEDMAN 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore $4.00 


THE TWO BOOKS reviewed together here have 
almost opposite virtues and defects. Mr. 
Highet’s book is delightfully and charmingly 
written, is popular in approach, and is some- 
times superficial or inaccurate in content. 
That by Mr. Friedman is solid and thorough- 
going in content, is academic in approach, 
and is dull. 

Mr. Highet, a professor at Columbia, a 
warm appreciator of poetry, and an impor- 
tant scholar in his own field, is also an ac- 
complished lecturer who has appealed to large 
audiences with a series of radio talks on books 
and ideas. The contents of the present volume 
were not written as radio talks, but they 
might well have been. They are written 
gracefully and easily; they are brief; they 
are aimed at an intelligent lay audience; and 
they generally succeed in making their sub- 
jects very attractive. They are concerned, 
first, with the techniques and values of poetry 
in general; second, with brief presentations of 
some fourteen representative poets from 
Shakespeare to Dylan Thomas; third, with 
discussions and interpretations of a number 
of specific poems, from the Aeneid to The 
Waste Land, and including Ogden Nash, the 
Lays of Ancient Rome, and poems on insects 
on the way. Mr. Highet wears his scholarship 
lightly, he is a good reader of poetry, and 
his book makes pleasant reading. Occasional- 
ly, however, he wears his scholarship too 
lightly, or even a bit askew. Complex prob- 
lems are glossed over or oversimplified, in- 
terpretations of human behavior are glib, 
facts are distorted. Is it really sound to say 
that “s shows hatred, ¢ disgust, / and v soft 
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affection” or to speak of a “splashing 
rhythm”? Is the relationship between Alex- 
ander Pope and Mary Wortley Montagu as 
simple as Highet makes it seem? (A Pope 
specialist to whom I showed this chapter was 
made indignant.) Is it really true that Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats in his last years was “very 
nearly mad” and that “he regarded himself 
not chiefly as a poet but as a magician”? (A 
Yeats specialist to whom I showed this chap- 
ter became equally indignant.) Can the death 
of Dylan Thomas by alcohol be neatly 
summed up in the explanation that “he killed 
himself rather than grow old”? Is The Waste 
Land really to be partly read, like “Lycidas,” 
as “an attempt to describe the mind of a man 
whose life has been fearfully, fatally dislo- 
cated by the death of a beloved youth 
through drowning”? Yet if Highet’s summa- 
tions leave one sometimes uneasy, his merits 
outweigh his defects. In the main he suc- 
ceeds beautifully in what he is attempting: to 
make poets and poems and poetry intelligible 
and appealing to the intelligent but non- 
specialist reader. 

Mr. Friedman’s book is a specialist’s study 
of the poetry of E. E. Cummings. In the 
opening chapter he explores Cummings’ view 
of life; in succeeding chapters he analyzes 
Cummings’ techniques, and supplies a ration- 
ale for his grammatical and typographical 
eccentricities. Friedman is an_ intelligent 
reader of Cummings’ poetry: he makes ex- 
traordinarily good sense of many poems 
which appear simply a jumble on an initial 
reading, and his analysis of Cummings’ tech- 
niques is systematic and thorough. One 
chapter, devoted to a study of the work- 
sheets for one Cummings poem (“rosetree, 
rosetree”) is interesting for showing the al- 
most incredible complexity and elaboration 
of pattern that lie beneath the at-first-sight 
apparent chaos of a Cummings poem. (There 
are 175 pages of manuscript on 8'/ x 11 inch 
paper for this 54-line poem—most of them 
filled up with scrawlings, cancellations, and 
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corrections made with typewriter, pen, 
graphite pencil, and colored pencils.) 

There can be no doubt that this book con- 
tributes appreciably to our understanding of 
Cummings. It presents valuable clues 
throughout on how to read Cummings with 
insight and «understanding. The presentation, 
however, is pedestrian and makes for un- 
exciting reading about an often exciting poet. 
Counting and classifying are too much in 
evidence. The book is full of such statements 
as “Poems of reflection show a tendency to 
diminish in the later volumes, as do poems of 
persuasion, each of which accounts for an 
eighth of the work as a whole” and “praise 
and satire are two of Cummings’ most com- 
monly used forms, accounting between them 
for at least 40 per cent of his work as a 
whole” or “A fifth element of Cummings’ 
burlesque style . . . is constituted of the 
mock-archaic, mock-formal or Latinate lan- 
guage, periphrases, and hyperbolic prefixes.” 
The books has no footnotes because the foot- 
note material is all contained in the text itself. 

Since Highet has devoted one chapter to 
Cummings, the two books may here be di- 
rectly compared. The two authors disagree 
on three or four points. Mr. Highet main- 
tains that Cummings is “immature” and is 
“still writing very much as he did when he 
was thirty.” Mr. Friedman analyzes an earlier 
poem and a later one and declares, “If these 
two poems . . . do not establish beyond dis- 
pute a real development in Cummings’ vision, 
his handling of a characteristic poetic form, 
his use of language, and his skill in technique, 
then no poet has ever developed.” But per- 
haps more indicatively, Mr. Highet asserts 
breezily that “almost everyone who has ever 
been exposed to modern literature at all 
knows one thing about Cummings: namely, 
that he specializes in the freest of free verse— 
verse which has usually no rhyme, no regular 
stanza form, no regular danceable or singable 
rhythm.” Mr. Friedman, who has done some 
counting, declares solemnly but more ac- 
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curately that “more than half of all his 
poems use rhyme and meter” and shows that 
even his free verse is largely written in con- 
trolled stanzas. Laurence Perrine 


MYTHIC RAGE IN TEXAS 
A Shroud for a Journey 


BY BILL CASEY 


Houghton Mifflin, Boston $3.50 


IN A ROADSIDE honky-tonk, Earl Kelly hears 


his father praised by a stranger. Furious, he, 


strikes out in blind, mythic rage against his 
dead father, against himself, and—only in- 
cidentally—against the stranger. 

The act comes from the depths of his 
being, forcing him to admit he does not 
know himself. When the stranger's condition 
is diagnosed as critical, Earl Kelly, now a pos- 
sible murderer, begins a tragic quest for the 
truth of the past, only to uncover the ghosts 
that have shaped a shocking truth about the 
present. 

This, in brief, is the plot of Bill Casey’s 
powerful first novel, a fast-moving story of 
Texas that deserves to be read by the nation. 
Too many serious contemporary novelists 
write out of a sick sensitivity: good symbols, 
no structure. Too many, using a prestige 
formula, are better than slick writers only 
because they imitate better novels. Casey’s 
story is an exception. The symbolic goat is a 
real goat. The “gases of decomposition” in 


Earl Kelly’s body are both metaphorical and 


medical. The shroud and the journey repre- 


sent the ancient myth of life as a movement 
toward death, but they are also a shroud of 
very real shirts, freshly laundered to cover 
a body that reeks, and a journey away from 
a killer who waits ahead. Land, people, and 
language are all structured by original tech- 
nique into a story that lives. 

The themes of A Shroud for a Journey are 
varied: a man is what he does, or has done; a 
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man is forged by his heritage; a man becomes 
what he hates. There is no confusion among 
such themes, there is complexity, for Casey’s 
subject is the subject of all serious literature, 
the definition of man. The thesis of the novel 
is stated by the sheriff, who tells Earl Kelly 
the difference between fact and truth; and by 
Dr. Griggs, the ribald philosopher who knows 
we hate those people who mirror ourselves; 
and, inadvertently, by Earl Kelly himself 
who discovers that when you write down life 
as a series of incidents the truth goes out of 
it. But like Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying, Van 
Tilburg Clark’s The Ox-Bow Incident, and 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, 
Casey’s novel deals not so much with what 
is learned as with how one learns. Determined 
to get at the facts of his past history and his 
present being, Earl Kelly fails to learn the 
truth of either. 

In the end, tormented by the “secret shame 
of mortality,” he comes to feel himself “apart 
from the absurd machine that propelled a 
heavy perspiring living carcass”; he feels “no 
sensation of claiming kin with his own or 
anyone else’s past.” 

This inability is basic to Earl Kelly’s success 
and to his failure. He has the strength that 
is prerequisite to independence, but he lacks 
the knowledge that is prerequisite to individ- 
uality. By contrast, his uncle Vernon Kelly 
pays allegiance to the past, constantly preach- 
ing of what is “right.” His allegiance, how- 
ever, is sentimental, and a lie. The farmers 
around the dying town of Kilbank are tied 
by “long memories” to their past, but to their 
past as a dead thing. Ironically, only Floyd 
Kelly, Earl’s drunken father, is able to attain 
any individuality this side of isolation, and 
none of the Kellys can let him alone. From 
his grave, he torments his son Earl, a man 
caught between the life of the past world and 
the death of the present world. 

Bill Casey’s success is that he makes the 
total world of Earl Kelly both symbolic and 
real. Max Westbrook 
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eae Buck Schiwetz’ Texas 


~ 
; ™ DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS BY E. M. SCHIWETZ 


INTRODUCTION BY WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


No state has ever received a more beautiful token of devotion from a 

son than the one E. M. “Buck” Schiwetz has given to Texas in this 

book. Appropriately entitled Buck Schiwetz’ Texas, it is a highly per- 

sonal and richly perceptive survey of the scenic and architectural 

beauty of the state by the man who is perhaps Texas’ best-loved and 

most widely known artist. x 
For some forty years Buck Schiwetz has traveled the length and is 

breadth of the state preserving in his sketchbooks and in the storehouse Bs 

of his memory thousands of the incredibly varied scenes, both natural os 

and man-made, which compose the Texas heritage. This book repre- * 

sents a carefully chosen cross section of his best work. We 
Included in this collection are ninety-six monochrome drawings pic- 

turing an amazing variety of Texas buildings which have stood the test 

of time—Spanish missions, forts, historic homes, courthouses, country “ 

stores, churches. There are also sixteen magnificent color plates which i. 

speak eloquently of the wide variety and rich beauty of the regions of 

the state. 
Walter Prescott Webb, the noted historian, has contributed an af- AR 

fectionate and perceptive introduction to Buck Schiwetz, and the artist 

himself has penned highly individualistic comments on the scenes ? 

which he has drawn and painted and on what they mean to him. It all 

adds up to a book which every Texan will want to own, and it also con- 

stitutes a happy introduction to the state for those unfortunates who 

live beyond its borders. $12.50 
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